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wrote occasional short stories, and from time to 
time he assembled the best of them for publication 
in a volume. ‘The last such collection was Head 
in Green Bronze. 

From the stories uncollected at the time of his 
death, the publishers, in agreement with 
the literary executors, have chosen the contents of 
this final volume. Nearly all these stories were 
written during the author’s last years: one or two 
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THE WHITE CAT 


THE WHITE CAT 


Very strange things happen to very ordinary 
people. This is an account of one of them. It 
would have been difficult, perhaps, to find in the 
whole of America a more ordinary man than Mr. 
Thornton Busk. He did not himself think that 
he was anything at all unusual, and yet he had 
always had a very pretty pride in himself and con- 
sidered, as most of us do, that it was quite essential 
for the happy continuance of the history of the 
world that he should live and be well fed and have 
a happy and prosperous time. 

He came to Hollywood from New York partly 
because of the climate, partly because he thought 
he might do a little writing for the films, partly 
because a very lovely girl whom he knew had gone 
to try her own fortune there. He'd been in Holly- 
wood five years and 1t may be said of him that 
during that time he was happy rather than success- 
ful. He had a very cheerful nature. He was good- 
looking in a quite ordinary way, dark and slim and 
always correctly dressed. He was useful to 
women who did not know what to do with their 
time, and he never had an original idea about 
anything. 

He discovered to his mild surprise that he was 
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not needed by anybody to write for the films, and 
soon had, as everyone has in Hollywood, a per- 
sonal story about how near he’d come to achieving 
this, and by what an unlucky chance he'd just 
missed that, and how So-and-so, the director of 
one of the best films of the decade, was his very 
best friend, and would have given him so much 
to do if it hadn’t happened that there were so many 
people already engaged in doing it. 

He did not really feel himself ill-used. There 
are so many parties of so many kinds in Hollywood 
that you can go out somewhere all the time wher- 
ever you are. And there is always a chance that 
someone quite world-famous will be sitting next 
to you at the Vendome or dancing quite close to 
you at the "Trocadero. His five years were enter- 
taining and even exciting, and 1t seemed to him 
that he had plenty of friends. At the end of the 
five years what he hadn't got was plenty of money. 
He discovered with a shock that his capital was 
almost gone and that although millions of dollars 
were rolling about the Hollywood streets, none of 
them seemed to roll in his direction. 

It was then that he began to think seriously of 
a charming English lady, Mrs. Grace Ferguson. 
Mrs. Ferguson was a rich widow who had a pretty 
house on Rodeo Drive, and entertained a great 
deal in a quiet, ladylike fashion. She was one of 
the English who, coming to California on a short 
visit, are entrapped by the sun and never again 
escape. Her husband, a kind elderly man, who 
was on the London Stock Exchange, had been 
dead some ten years. She was quite alone in the 
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world. Except for her large white cat, Penelope, 
she had apparently no near friends. She had, of 
course, plenty of acquaintances, and as it is the 
practice of every American to be charming at the 
actual moment of contact, all her acquaintances 
seemed to her to be friends. It is quite possible 
for an English man or woman to make very real 
and beautiful friendships in America, lasting ones 
and sincere, but it is often very difficult for the 
English to distinguish clearly between friendships 
and acquaintances. The dividing line is so very 
clear in their own more cautious country. 

There were horrible times when Mrs. Fer- 
guson felt very lonely indeed, and wondered if she 
had any friends. At such horrible moments she 
would feel a great wave of homesickness for the 
long white moors of Northumberland, the rocky 
bays of Cornwall, and the deep violet-scented 
lanes of Devonshire. She found that it was then 
that she wrote long letters to friends in England, 
saying that she would very shortly be home, re- 
calling the many happy days they'd spent together, 
and hoping a little wistfully that they had not all 
entirely forgotten her. Then quickly again would 
come the delightful excitements of her social 
world. A concert in the Bowl under the stars 
(the seats were very damp and it was necessary to 
wear quite heavy Arctic clothing), an eventful 
premiére at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, a lovely 
trip in somebody’s yacht to Catalina, a most inter- 
esting lecture given by a yogi from India. It 
seemed to her on such occasions that she was 
surrounded by friends, warm-hearted, enchanted 
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to see her, hating to be parted from her, ready to 
do anything in the world to make her happy. 

Thornton Busk was one of these. A very, very 
charming man, always smiling, always at your 
service, full of jokes, a little flirtatious (but not to 
any dangerous extent), good-hearted and unselfish. 
She liked him very much indeed. She told him 
that he would always be welcome at any of her 
parties. When Thornton began to consider her 
seriously, he was surprised at himself for not 
having considered her seriously before. She had, 
he understood, so much money that she really did 
not know what to do with it all, and in these days 
that was most unusual. Moreover, she was not 
like so many ladies with money, vulgar and un- 
prepossessing. She had the rather aesthetic charm 
of the delicate English lady. Someone with whom 
you'd never consider being passionate. Someone 
with whom you would never be bored. 

But when he began to consider her more seri- 
ously, he found that passion was not so difficult to 
conceive. It was unquestioned that she had never 
been awakened. He knew, he had been told it 
often enough, how stolid and unimaginative were 
most elderly English husbands. There had been 
no scandal about her in Hollywood. She liked 
men, but kept them at a distance. It would be 
amusing to awaken her. He flattered himself that 
it would not really be difficult. Here, indeed, was 
a splendid way out of all his troubles. Ee began 
to pay her very definite court. He noticed that 
as soon as he began to take a deeper interest in 
Grace Ferguson, her house and its surroundings 
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also became more personally alive to him. 

It was a pretty place in the English style, with 
cosy rooms and a charming garden at the back 
with a small pool, a badminton court, some large 
banana trees and fine mimosa bushes. Her draw- 
ing-room and dining-room were in white with 
some good etchings. Everything was in admirable 
taste, but a little like herself, quietly aesthetic, 
rather without personality, gently hospitable. On 
a certain afternoon he found himself sitting at the 
end of the dark-blue sofa, very close to her, as she 
asked him whether he would have tea or a high- 
ball. When he said a highball, she asked whether 
he preferred Scotch or Bourbon. Jt was all very 
restful, very friendly, almost intimate. 

‘ Say, do you know what I’ve been thinking?’ 
And he leaned over the end of the sofa and with 
one hand touched her arm. 

‘ No, what?’ 

‘'Wouldn’t it be a grand idea to go down to 
San Diego for a night or two? There's the Fair, 
and wed get one or two more — Barney, the 
Thwaites and Lucille. We'd have a grand time.’ 

“ Yes, 1 think 1 should like that,’ she said in her 
+ quiet English way. “ The Fair ought to be amus- 
ing. | loved them at home when | was a child.’ 

He looked on her face so steadily that she 
glanced up and looked back at him, questioningly, 
as though she would say: ‘ Aren't you a little 
different today? What’s happened?’ And he felt 
different. He thought for the first time since he 
had known her that he would like to take her in his 
arms and kiss her. He wondered why he had 
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never wanted to do this before. He did not know 
that once a plan begins to work in your brain, it 
gathers about it aid, assistance. It amuses itself 
with cheating you a little. 

‘We've been grand friends,” he said, ‘a long 
time now. I heard an Englishman say the other 
day that Americans were superficial, but I don’t 
think so, do you?” And he touched her hand for 
a brief instant; almost stroked it, and then sat 
back on the sofa, turning away from her a little. 
She looked at him with her mild blue eyes, smiling 
gently, a little maternally. She was thinking: 
‘Hes a nice boy. 1 like him better today than 
ever before.” She said, * Yes, 1 think you are 
superficial, most of you. English people take 
friendship very seriously. When they have a 
friend it’s for life.’ 

‘Thats the matter with the English,’ he 
answered. * They're altogether too serious. They 
can’t have a good time and then forget about it.’ 
He turned and looked at her very gravely indeed. 
* But you're not like that with me, Grace. You 
mean a hell of a lot to me, you do, indeed. I like 
you being quiet, cautious. American girls aren’t 
quiet any more.’ 

‘I’m glad our friendship means something to 
you,’ she said gently. ‘I've never quite known.’ 

‘ Well, you know now,’ he answered. * You're 
just about the best friend I’ve got.’ 

He finished his highball reflectively. What 
would she do if he should kiss her? English 
women are so strange. They lead you on and 
then pretend that they know nothing about it. 
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And the trouble is that they really are surprised. 
They complain bitterly that you’ve ruined a beauti- 
ful friendship, and very often they really do value 
the friendship more than the passion. 

What would Grace be like if she should sur- 
render? And would he be feeling the same about 
her if she hadn’t a penny? Yes, he believed he 
would. [ie felt quite a holy feeling stealing over 
him, and he asked for another highball. All the 
same, it was pleasant to think that she was so 
wonderfully wealthy. And then he noticed the 
cat. He had never really thought of if before, 
except that it had occurred to him once and again 
that women without husbands, lovers or children 
were apt to waste a great deal of emotion on 
animals. If he had thought about the cat at all, 
he’d have been aware of its odd devotion to Grace. 
Odd, he thought, because cats are always aloof. 
They lived their own lives and despised human 
beings. 

But this cat, a very large and pure white 
Persian (or was it a Persian? He’d never seen a 
Persian so large and so white. Fe must ask her, 
some time, 1ts breed) — this cat, Penelope, seemed 
really to be devoted to Grace. He had noticed 
that, when Grace left the room, the cat sank into 
a kind of cold neutrality. Hie had sometimes 
attempted to win it over, not because he liked cats, 
but because he believed in that old adage that 
animals and children were fond of only good men. 
Any little proof that he was good, he eagerly 
accepted. But Penelope would never have any- 
thing to do with him at all. It wasn’t that she 
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disliked him, it was rather that he did not exist. 
And he had felt on one or two occasions, when he 
was waiting in the drawing-room for Grace, that 
under the icy grey stare Penelope caused him to 
sink into nothing. 

This afternoon, however, was the first occasion 
on which he was aware that the cat quite definitely 
regarded him. As he touched Grace’s hand for 
that brief instant, the cat, that had been lying in a 
great white mass near the window, raised itself 
ever so slightly. The big handsome head turned 
in his direction. 

‘That’s the best-looking cat I’ve ever seen,’ 
he said. “How old is it? Have you had 1t 
always? ' 

‘Yes, from a tiny kitten. How old is it? Oh, 
I don’t know — eight or nine years, perhaps.’ 

‘Seems demn fond of you.’ 

' Yes, it is.’ 

‘That’s strange. One gets to thinking that 
cats have no feelings for anyone but themselves.’ 

Grace Ferguson smiled. ‘Oh, that’s quite 
untrue. Come here, Penelope.’ 

The cat raised itself at once, and, with great 
delicacy for so large an animal, softly crossed the 
floor. It stood with its back arched a little against 
Grace’s leg. It purred very gently. Then for a 
moment the purr ceased. It raised its head and 
looked at Thornton. 

“ You know,” he said, laughing, * I don’t think 
that cat likes me.’ 

‘Perhaps it doesn’t,’ she replied. * Penelope 
can be jealous.’ 
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‘ Jealous?’ This was altogether a new idea to 
him. ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘ that cats care that 
much. They think only of themselves.’ 

“It’s very easy,’ she answered, ‘to explain 
affection by love of personal comfort. I suppose 
cats are selfish, but Penelope isn’t an ordinary cat.’ 


It was after this little conversation that Thorn- 
ton began to be involved in strange personal ex- 
periences. We all know what it is to enter on a 
certain day into a new atmosphere. We pass into 
a world where everything seems to go perversely. 
Letters that we need do not arrive, appointments 
are broken, a fog, especially on this Californian 
coast, comes up and obscures the sun, the ground 
seems to quiver right beneath our teet. It was so 
now with Thornton. In the first place he had a 
strange sense ot urgency —as though someone 
whispered to him, ‘ Lose no time over this or it 
will be too late.’ 

Hollywood is a nervous, hysterical place. No- 
thing is sure from day to day for anyone. Even 
the principal stars, who are supposed to live in 
such settled glory, do not know from picture to 
picture how their reputation may be affected. 
And this uncertainty spreads outside the actual 
studios into the surrounding world. While 
Thornton had money in the bank he could defy 
the sudden unexpected demands or his purse. 
There is a kind of careless extravagance in the air 
and with it forgetfulness, so that one is constantly 
exposed to expenses that one cannot pay. And 
because everyone else is suffering from the same 
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economic uncertainty, emotional explosions are 
quite common. The air seems thinner here and 
nerves more frequently exasperated. 

Thornton’s rooms were the upper part of a 
strange, rather desolate little wooden building on 
Sunset Boulevard, the lower half of which was 
occupied by a lady who evidenced each night in 
brilliant clectric lights that she gave psychic read- 
ings. These rooms had seemed smart and elegant 
when he first occupied them, but everything be- 
comes easily shabby and worn in Hollywood 
because of the brilliant sunshine, unless it 1s care- 
fully looked after. He had decorated his rooms in 
Mexican fashion . . . Mexican rugs and hangings 
of very bright colours, and then, contrary to these, 
a roll-top desk at which he had hoped to write for 
the films, a modern armchair that swirled round 
when you sat on it in a surprisingly disconcerting 
fashion, a settee of brown plush, which clung to 
you as though in a bad temper when you wanted 
to leave it. He had photographs of film stars in 
silver frames and hoped that his friends would 
consider them intimate gifts. But he did not care 
for the silver. The sudden sense that his sur- 
roundings were shabby and ominous was one 
thing that made him want to hasten into Mrs. 
Ferguson's arms. ‘The sooner that he was in her 
beautiful house the better. 

He developed a kind of obsession, not so much 
for herself as for her possessions. And yet, he 
thought himself that he loved her; that he 
couldn’t have conceived such tenderness for her 
simply because she was wealthy. This was in all 
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probability true. He looked forward to seeing 
her, and when he saw her he at once imagined her 
in his arms, and a sense of comfort and affection 
stole about him. For the first time he began to 
pity himself and to wonder why it was that, with 
such good brains, he had not gone further. Some 
guys have all the breaks, he told himself. But 
now perhaps, with her at his side always en- 
couraging him, showing him what it was that he 
could do best, he would astonish the world with 
his gifts. 

So the afternoon came, a foggy, cold afternoon, 
with a mist that seemed gloomily alive; to have 
arms and tentacles and a sort of weeping dreariness 
like a tiresome friend who must always insist on 
heing comforted. Her drawing-room was cheer- 
ful, a log tire was blazing, and he noticed again, as 
of late he had so often done, how brilliant and 
fresh her pictures and curtains and furniture were. 
When he entered the room, the white cat was 
asleep in front of the fire. The Chinese man- 
servant said that his mistress would be down in a 
few minutes. He was alone with Penelope. 

He sat down, picked up a copy of Time, won- 
dered how those boys could be so brilliant week 
after week and also so unkind to practically every- 
body, tried to think of world politics and to believe 
himself a man of affairs, but was aware that his 
heart was beating with such an agitation that he 
was unable to think of anything but himself. 

That was because within another half-hour he 
would propose to Grace Ferguson, and would, 1n 
all probability, be as good as married before he 
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left that room. He had no doubt but that she 
would accept him. 

But was it only that? 

Looking about him he felt that something in 
the room was discomforting, and then was con- 
scious, to his own extreme surprise, that he hated 
to be alone with the cat. The animal had not 
moved, and then quite suddenly it stretched out a 
lazy paw and scratched the carpet. The sound 
made him shiver. 

‘Don't do that!’ he said aloud, as though he 
were speaking to a living person. The cat very 
slowly turned its head. He noticed then for the 
first time how intense were its large grey eyes. 
And even as he looked at them, the heavy lids 
obscured them. It was as though the cat were 
looking at him with twice the intensity through 
that blinded vision. Nothing in the room moved, 
and yet it seemed to him that the cat had come 
closer and grown larger. The whole room was 
filled with a sort of warm furry odour, almost as 
though he would soon be stifled with it. 

Grace came in and he gave a little sigh of relief. 
He had his highball and she had her tea. Then 
he said, his voice shaking a little: * Grace, 1 want 
to tell you... I’ve been wanting to for weeks. 
l'm in love with you.’ She turned and looked at 
him with so kindly a maternal expression that he 
felt for a moment like a little boy who had asked 
to be taken to the circus. 

‘That’s very sweet of you,’ she said softly, 
* dear Thornton. But you can't be in love with an 
old woman like me.’ 
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wonderful! You're no age — you're every age. 
You're the woman I love and | want you to marry 
me.’ At the same time he put out his hand and 
caught hers. She said nothing and he began to 
be uneasy. 

‘ We are neither of us children,’ he said. ‘I’m 
not much. 1 haven't anything to offer, except de- 
votion and loyalty. I'll be as good to you as I 
know how.’ (Ee had a ridiculous notion that he 
was quoting something from a story in a maga- 
zine.) She did not take her hand away, she even 
pressed his a little. 

‘I’ve been married once, you know,’ she said. 
She laughed. ‘ There are two kinds of widows: 
those who believe in marriage and those who don’t. 
It depends, I suppose, on what their experience 
has been.’ 

‘Well?’ he asked, drawing his chair a little 
nearer to hers. 

‘Well — I den’t know. I was very happy 
with Egbert. The only thing I had against him 
really was his name. | like you very much, 
Thornton. I think we would get on very well 
together. PI confess to you that I’m often very 
lonely. 1 can't think of anyone l'd be better 
friends with, but : 

‘ But?’ he said eagerly. 

‘Tve got accustomed to my life as it is. It 
isn’t perfect. Nobody’s life is. But on the whole, 
it’s safe. And I’m not quite alone. There's 
Penelope.’ 

‘ Penelope!’ he said mockingly. 
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‘Oh, you don’t know. You'd be surprised if 
you did.’ 

‘Now come.’ He put his arm around her 
gently, but he spoke with a sudden masterful de- 
cision. ‘ You can’t pretend you won't marry me 
because of a cat. I could do more for you than a 
cat can. I love you, and that’s what you haven't 
got in your life.’ 

‘Yes.’ He noticed that she didn't move away 
from him, that she came, if possible, a little closer. 
‘I know.’ She looked at him. ‘TI like you so 
much.’ 

He thought that the moment had come. He 
drew her to him and kissed her, as he hoped, 
passionately. Still she did not withdraw. She 
returned his kiss, but a little as though he were 
her boy who had just told her that he had won a 
prize at school. Well, after all, did he want 
passion’ He thought that on the whole he did 
not. 

‘Marry me, marry me!’ he said urgently, 
kissing her eyes. ‘ You'll be so happy, Grace. 
ll see that you are. | cant live without you.’ 
He coughed suddenly. He felt as though his 
mouth were full of fur. He choked. ‘I’m so 
sorry. Wait a moment.’ He drank a little of his 
highball. ‘Something in my throat.’ 

Then he turned to her, his whole being urgent 
with the necessity of her submitting. * Listen, 
say yes. 1 don't know what 1 should do without 
you now. You can save me — make something 
of me. I'll serve you so faithfully.’ 

He actually fell on his knees beside her, put 
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his arms round her just as he had so often seen 
people do in the theatre. He felt her response. 
For a moment it was as though she were going to 
yield to him completely. Then she drew back. 

‘Let me think it over, Thornton. eave me 
to myself for a day or two.’ She looked at him 
again, curiously, anxiously. ‘Do you think 
Anglo-American marriages ever work? Isn’t there 
something both so friendly and antagonistic be- 
tween the two countries that we can never reallv 
be comfortable together? And I’m not very inter- 
esting. I’m terribly ordinary. One of the millions 
of middle-aged Englishwomen who have to con- 
tent themselves with the little things. I’m afraid 
you might find me very dull,’ 

‘You dull!’ he cried. And now he was en- 
tirely sincere. “Why, we've never had a dull 
moment together; vou know that’s true. It’s 
because we’ve been such companions. We like 
so many of the same things, and 1 want to guard 
you, protect you [I feel that you're so defence- 
Jess.’ 

It was then that he saw the cat rise very slowly 
from its place in front of the fire and walk across 
the room. It was a strange thing, but both of 
them turned and stared at it. It walked as though 
it saw neither of them, and yet Thornton felt that 
it enclosed hini; tightened the air about his nose 
and throat and mouth. All that Thornton knew 
was that, for this moment at least, the scene was 
ended. He got up. 

* All right, Pl give you your day or two, but 
don’t refuse me. For God's sake be kind.” And 
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with a splendid masterful action, he strode from the 
room. 


Three days later she sa'd that she would marry 
him. ‘ After all,’ she admitted, her cheek pressed 
against his, ‘ it’s only Penelope who'll object.’ 

‘That damn cat,’ he said, drawing away from 
her ever so little; * you're always mentioning it.’ 

‘ Well, you see, it’s been the important thing 
in my life for so long. She’s not an ordinary cat. 
She’s done such strange things. There was Mr. 
Mangan, for instance She hesitated. 

* Well?” asked Thornton, feeling, from he 
knew not where, a strange tremor down his spine. 

‘Percy Mangan. It wasn’t anything really, 
only he flirted a little, you know — and next 
morning he wrote me such a strange letter. He 
was going back to New York, because of a night- 
mare, he said. I never saw him again, but | know 
it was something to do with Penelope.’ 

‘ Listen, darling.’ He took her face firmly 
between his hands and was a little annoyed with 
himself that he should be thinking of her money 
rather than of her proximity. ‘ You’re not to have 
exaggerated notions about this cat. That's one 
of the things I’m going to stop when we're 
married.’ 

Grace shook her head. * Yes, l know. All the 
same, Penelope can't bear that anyone should be 
fond of me. She scratched Benjie Cooper’s face 
once so that he couldn’t go about in public for 
weeks.’ 

Thornton felt a chill in the room. He looked 
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about him, but the cat was not there. ‘ This is all 
nonsense,’ he said. ‘ Rather than have that cat 
make our lives miserable, I'll have it chloroformed.’ 

She gave him then such a strange, clear look. 
‘I don’t think you could,’ she said. ‘ Penelope’s 
an extraordinary cat. If she didn’t want to be 
chlorotormed, she wouldn’t be, whatever vou 
might do.’ 

In fact, he went away from the house that 
evening less happy than he should be. He did 
not know what was the matter with him. He 
ought to be radiant. Ife was not in love with 
Grace, but he was very fond of her. They werc 
excellent companions. Financially, he was safe 


for life. 


It was one of those lovely evenings when the 
sunlit air bathes all the strange little bungalows 
and untidy lots and oil-pumps and new petrol 
stations and temporary homes of the ventriloyuists 
or psychic reader . psychology interpreters and 
soul-healers, and transmutes them all into a lovely 
filmlike iridescence. So much more unreal, so 
much more exhilarating and depressing at the 
same time, than true sunlight. He went home. 
He opened his door, entered his sitting-room. 
There, staring at him, was the white cat. He 
looked again. It was not there. * Now this is 
absurd,’ he told himself. ‘ That cat is beginning 
to get on my nerves. Inerce is no cat there.’ 
But he felt in his nostrils a warm, furry, stifling 
sensation. He went and hada shower and changed 
his clothes. 
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He telephoned Grace. ‘ Just to know whether 
you're happy, darling.” 

‘Of course I’m happy.’ 

‘Thinking about me? ” 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘Is Penelope there sitting in front of the fire? ’ 

‘Yes. Asa matter of fact, she's on my lap.’ 

He had an absurd instinct to scream through 
the telephone: * Put her down! Put her down! 
Don't touch her!” But he wished Grace a loving 
good-night, turned from the telephone and saw 
the cat walking from his sitting-room into his 
bedroom. Ele went into his bedroom. ‘There 
was no cat there. That night he had a dream. 
Somebody warned him, he couldn’t in the morning 
remember who, that he’d better not marry Grace 
Ferguson. Suspended on a httle cloud between 
heaven and carth, he enquired why. ‘It’s not 
safe,’ said the angel or the devil or whoever it 
might be. On about the third day trom this, 
driving Grace up to one of the Bowl concerts, he 
said to her, ‘ Darling, I haven't been drinking. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked him, laying her little hand 
on his. 

* Pm always secing your cat. At least, I don’t 
know whether I see it or don’t. It seems to be 
there; and then it isn’t.’ 

She pressed his hand. ‘Penelope has been 
rather strange the last few days,’ she said. ‘I 
felt a little frightened of her myself, as though I 
were doing something wrong. Yau do Jove me, 
Thornton, don’t you?’ 
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‘ Love you,’ he breathed. 

‘ Because if you didn’t, if you were marrying 
me for some other reason, I can imagine Penelope 
doing something terrible. She isn’t an ordinary 
cat. You say you fancy you’ve seen her. Well, 
so did I once. I was at Palm Springs for a week or 
two and I left her at home with the servants. 
You'll think me ridiculous, ] know, but she came 
every evening just as the sun was fading behind 
the mountains. She would be there, she would 
rub herself against my leg.” 

For the first time since his friendship with her, 
Thornton was trritable. 

` Oh, don’t, Grace! This is ridiculous. We're 
both ridiculous.’ 

They got out, gave the car to a paking 
attendant and walked slowly up the hill without 
speaking. 


Two nights later, he awoke suddenly and 
thought that he v `s choking to death. le sat up 
gasping, beating the air with his hands. As he 
sat there, his heart hammering, his whole body 
trembling, staring into tue darkness, something 
again whispered to him: * Give this marriage up. 
You're in danger.” 

Next day he felt so unwell that he consulted a 
doctor. There was, it seemed, nothing actually 
the matter with him, but his friends all noticed 
the change. He was pale and he looked as though 
he hadn’t slept. His manner was nervous and 
irritable. For three days he did not see Grace, and 
during that time quite seriously considered 
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whether he would not run away. Something was 
driving him. He would write to her when he got 
to New York. He would borrow some money 
from someone there and gu to Europe. He would 
fly to New York. He nearly did. 

And then his pride and his real aftection for 
Grace, his thought, too, of the economic comforts 
waiting for him, these were all too much for him. 
Jlestayed. He spent the long afternoon in Grace’s 
drawing-room, tempting her to comfort him. 
When she knew that he suffered, she was dis- 
traught and distressed; her affection for him 
grew into love, because the real basis of her nature 
was maternal. She loved him that afternoon. 
Penelope sat without moving in a square of sun- 
light and never looked at either of them. 


On that same evening, he went to bed early. 
He had no appetite. His whole body was weary, 
as though he were beginning some kind of attack. 
Was it influenza? He took several aspirins and a 
strong highball. 

ļHe awoke quite suddenly with a start of appre- 
hension. He switched on the electric light and 
saw from his clock that it was a quarter to three in 
the morning. Then he looked around the room 
and saw the white cat lying up against the wall 
opposite the bed. He knew then such fear as he 
had never before experienced. The cat this time 
did not vanish as he looked at it. It seemed to 
grow larger, and there was something quite 
horrible about its watching, emotionless impass- 
ivity. While he sat there and stared, he told 
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himself of his own foolishness. All that he had to 
do was to get out of bed and walk out of the door. 

He moved and felt that he was caught, as one 
sometimes is, by the bedclothes. He pushed 
against them and got one bare foot to the floor. 
At the same moment the cat moved, not its head, 
but rather its back, which seemed to arch and 
shiver very slightly as though it were shaking 
itself. 

He got the other foot to the fioor, and then, 
his hands gripping the hedclothes, he watched the 
animal. It slowly rose, stretched first one leg, 
then the other, then very softly came towards him. 
When it was half-way across the floor it crouched, 
watching him with its large grey eyes; the great 
white body scemed to be instinct with power. It 
looked as though it might spring with a tiger's 
action. , 

He screamed hysterically, ‘Get out! Get out!” 
and then, drawing himself back into bed again, 
let himself drop on the other side away from the 
door. 

The cat moved towards the bed, and now it was 
so close to him that he could feei the hot foetid 
jungle air of its breath, and in its deep grey eyes 
he saw an intensity of malevolence. But the stupor 
of a few moments ago had left him. He felt now 
al] activity. Could he but reach the door and 
escape, all would be well. But as he turned his 
head, the cat gave a soundless leap and to his 
horror was crouching there on the top of the bed 
quite close to him. 

He made a movement and the cat, drawing 
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itself on its belly, came to the very edge of the 
bed, its eyes with a steady burning intensity fixed 
on him. 

He fell on his knees The air, now close 
against his eyes, nostrils and mouth, was of so 
sickening a stench that he could not breathe. 

He looked up. His mouth opened for a 
scream of terror, but no sound came. 

The cat leapt. He felt its claws on his cheek. 
He was stifled with the press of warm fur. ... 


When next morning Grace Ferguson read that 
Mr. Thornton Busk was found in his apartment, 
clad in his pyjamas, on the floor of his bedroom, 
dead, she burst into a storm of tears. [t seemed 
that he had died of heart failure. Feeling unwell, 
he had crawled out of bed to get assistance and 
had died there on the floor. On each check there 
was a tiny scratch for which there was no 
accounting. 

She cried her heart out. She had been so very 
fond of Thornton. She felt at the same time a 
strange relief. She had been free for so long, and 
now she was free again. Poor Thornton! ‘The 
excitement of these last few days had been too 
much for him. The Chinese boy brought in the 
saucer of milk that Penelope enjoyed always at a 
settled time. Grace Ferguson blew her nose, 
dried her eyes, and, her voice a little broken with 
her crying, said: 

* Come, Penelope. Here's your milk, darling.’ 
The cat got up, walked across to the saucer, began 
happily to lap. It purred its hearty contentment. 
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Tus Godley family gave, a week before Christmas, 
a fine party. 

It is scarcely true perhaps to say that they gave 
it, for it was one of those evenings so familiar to 
the Godleys when Muriel had said to somebody, 

‘Oh, I know we'll be at home tonight,’ or Frank 
had remarked to his favourite girl, ‘ Well, look in 
if you're doing nothing better,’ or Godley himself 
had said to his best friend, Peabody, * Well, you 
know you’re always welcome, Harry.’ 

Stray remarks like these, all with the Godley 
sincerity, good-humour and generosity, had created 
a party, so that Mrs. Godley suddenly found her- 
self making her famous cakes, preparing cold 
chickens, and seeing whether there was enough 
Moselle for the cup. 

She knew that there would be ‘a few friends,’ 
and then that would mean that the house would be 
filled with people. Friends brought other people 
whom the Godleys had never seen in their lives 
before: *Oh, of course you can come; they are the 
best-natured people in the world; they always 
have heaps of food and drink, and we dance a bit 
and you can play cards if you like. You'll like 
them. And the friends brought by the friends 
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always did like the Godleys, and determined in 
their own minds that they would come again. 
The house was big enough for any number of 
people —a large rambling place with a bit of 
garden both in front and behind, on the left of 
Putney Hill, not far beyond The Pines, where 
the famous poet, Mr. Swinburne, once used to 
live. The Godleys had been in this house for 
twenty years. All the children had been born in 
it, except Tracy, who, oddly, had suddenly ap- 
peared at Bournemouth. Magdalena, the oldest 
Godley girl, was now nineteen years of age, and 
looked on the house as her own. ‘There were six 
Godley children, and they all looked on the house 
as their own; the only people who did not seem 
really to possess it were Mr. and Mrs. Godley. 
Mrs. Godley was a handsome woman, in spite 
of her six children, and her only drawback was 
that she was broad and not very tall. She had jet- 
black hair, the most beautiful black eyes, and a 
lovely skin. She was gay and unselfish and senti- 
mental. Tom Godley was fair, but had something 
of his wife’s figure, thick and short. He was one 
of those human beings who had been always so 
good-nutured that everyone took his good-nature 
for granted. He was patronized by everybody, 
very much including his own family — not because 
he was weak or silly, but because he never lost his 
temper and agreed always with anyone rather than 
have a row. He was a chartered accountant with 
a most excellent business, and in addition to this, 
an old aunt who had loved him had left him a very 
considerable sum of money, so that the Godleys 
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were well-off and did not have to stint themselves 
for anything. 

They were all clever children. Magdalena 
was at home; two of the boys were at Harrow; 
Sylvia had just gone to Roedean; and the youngest, 
Bobby, aged eight, was at home. However, they 
were all six at home now, because it was only a 
week before Christmas. 

The house was pandemonium from early 
morning till late at night, but everybody liked it to 
be pandemonium. The Godleys had always been 
accustomed to a great deal of noise, and they were 
all physically so well and good-natured that all the 
noises they made were pleasant ones. The 
quietest of them was Tom Godley himself. Miss 
Brent, a very old friend of the family, always said, 
‘Tom Godley isn’t what you think. He's got a 
noisy lusty family, so he sees to it that he 1s noisy 
and lusty too, but he isn’t so by nature. If he 
had had different children you would have been 
surprised. IT know what I’m talking about.’ 

Miss Brent always ended her sentences with 
this statement, and nobody ever contradicted her. 
She once said to Mrs. Godley: 

‘Do you think Tom likes the sort of life he 
leads? ’ 

‘ What a question! ’ said Mrs. Godley. “ Why, 
of course he does.’ 

‘Pm not so sure. Don't you ever go away 
with him alone anywhere? ” 

Mrs. Godley laughed. ‘Alone? Why, how 
could we be alone? We could never have a chance, 
even if we wanted to.’ 
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Miss Brent sniffed. She left Mrs. Godley a 
little uncomfortable. That was her way with 
people. And so, a little later, Mrs. Godley said to 
her eldest daughter, Magdalena: 

‘Tell me, Maggie, darling, you don’t think 
there’s anything the matter with Father, do you?’ 

Magdalena was like her mother in colour and 
spirits, but she was tall and quite distinctly bossy. 
All her nineteen years she had liked to manage 
people, and she discovered very early in her life 
that nine out of ten human beings had no very 
clear idea as to what they wanted to do or where 
they wanted to go, so that she had her way with 
whomsoever she willed. She was always very 
charming; she never lost her temper; she laughed 
a great deal. 

‘ But of course you are coming,’ she would say. 
‘Nonsense. Now vou be here at ten sharp.” And 
the person in question always was. She was practi- 
cal and full of common sense. If she had a fault, 
it was that she lacked the softer qualities, once 
supposed to be charming in a woman. She was 
inclined to shout; she played all games very well; 
she was very good when people were ill, and no 
trouble was too much for her to take; she had 
limitless energy. 


Tom Godley went to the parking-place for his 
car that afternoon and noticed two things: one, 
that he was a little irritable; the other, that it was 
a most beautiful day—sharp, frosty, with a 
brilliant blue sky. He got his car and started off 
for Putney, and wondered why he was irritable. 
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Fie snapped at somebody who tried to cut in, 
and suddenly realized that he did not want a party 
that evening. This was strange, because he had 
always wanted what his children wanted; but he 
remembered now that in his childhood he had 
always hated parties. 

How different, then, he had been! A shy, 
rather retiring little boy, fond of reading, liking to 
watch the habits of birds, going off for afternoons 
by himself to fish in the river beyond the old house 
in Wiltshire where his parents lived. He had 
cherished great dreams in those days. He was 
going, he thought, to be a poet. At this recollec- 
tion — something about which he had not thought 
for many, many years — he laughed aloud. Tom 
Godley a poet! How everyone would mock him 
if they knew. 

He had gone to Harrow, like his boys after 
him, and then, because he played cricket well and 
was a friendly kind of hoy, life had swept him on 
its jolly course. It had been so easy to be good- 
natured with everybody. He had good brains, 
plenty of common sense, and it had been borne in 
on him that it was a good thing to make money. 
Why it was a good thing he had never been quite 
sure, except that if you had money you had power 
and could get anything you wanted. 

What was the matter with him today? He was 
suddenly wondering whether he had had every- 
thing he wanted. He had been passionately in 
love with his wife and she with him, and he was 
thinking now of the honeymoon that they had had 
at Plimpton-on-Sea. They had been married 
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early in December, and for some fantastic reason 
had had their honeymoon at an empty hotel on 
the south coast. There had been gales, the hotel 
had been desolate, and that week was the happiest 
of the whole of his life. kor years now he had not 
thought of it, and he did not suppose that Mary, 
his wife, had thought of it either. 

It seemed to him now on looking back that he 
had never really been alone with his wife since 
that first week, but the first year of their marriage 
had been a very happy one. [ven then, because 
they were good-natured people, friends had begun 
to gather round them, and by the time Magdalena 
had appeared there was a lot of pleasant noise and 
laughter. Laughter! 

He was nearly home now, held up by the lights. 
But while he sat there, staring at the broad, self- 
satisfied back of a large car in front of him, he 
thought how silent that first week of his marriage 
had been. Only the roll of the sea. 

He saw again as though 1t were still happening 
— as indeed perhaps it was —the long empty 
passages of the hotel; Mary and himself starting 
out from their bedroom to yo down to dinner; not 
a sound anywhere and not a soul in sight; and then 
that long dining-room spawned with little empty 
tables, and the old stout walter with the charming 
eyes and snub nose, to whom Mary had taken such 
a liking. Yes, those long empty passages and 
Mary, proud of her new evening frock, but with 
no one to whom she could show it except the old 
waiter and Tom himself. How deeply, deeply they 
had loved one another, moving, one enchanted 
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radiant soul, two made into one by sheer happiness 
aud their joy surrounded by this silence. And 
ever since then, it seemed to him, there had been 
nothing but noise. 

Not that he disliked noise, for he was a jolly, 
companionable man; but the noise somehow kept 
him away from Mary. It was as though, for 
years now, they had scarcely been able to hear one 
another speak. From the first thing in the morn- 
ing, when the children invaded their bedroom, to 
the last thing at night, when he was generally too 
tired to do more than snort, give her a kiss and 
fade into sleep. From early morning to late at 
night they were separated, he and Mary, by noise. 

He was driving in now through the gates up 
to the house, and he saw that two or three cars 
were already collected there. He opened the door 
with the hope that he would be able to slip up to 
his dressing-room and have a bath without having 
to speak to anybody; but in the hall there was old 
Plunket, always the clown of the party and de- 
lighted to be so, who was wearing a cook’s cap 
made of paper on his head, and carrying in one 
handa false nose. On the stairs was sitting a young 
girl simply screaming with laughter, and a mument 
later Magdalena herselfappeared. She kissed him. 

* Hallo, Dad. You're a bit late, aren’t you?’ 

“ No,” he said feebly, starting up the stairs. 
‘I don’t think so.’ 

‘Oh, but you are. Disgraceful! Now hurry 
up, you mustn’t keep everybody waiting, as you 
did last time.’ 

‘I didn’t know anybody ever waited for any- 
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body else in this house,’ he answered quite crossly, 
and was aware that she was staring up the stairs 
after him as much as to say, * Well, what's taken 
the old boy tonight?’ 

Lying in his bath, although the door was 
closed, he heard very clearly noises from all over 
the house. Somebody seemed to be practising on 
a saxophone; there were shouts of laughter. The 
bedroom door opened, and then the bathroom 
door ever so slightly, and Mary’s brilliant black 
eyes peered round at him. 

‘Qh, you're in your bath. That's right, don't 
he long.’ 

‘Hi, wait a minute.’ She would have gone if 
he had not stopped her. “Why this infernal 
hurry? I thought the party didn’t begin till nine 
or later.’ Iie saw the round, beloved face through 
the steam. She answered, laughing: 

“Oh, you know they come any time. There 
are about eight of them here now. 1 must go. | 
have a thousand things 

He quite barked at her. 

‘Look here, that’s all rot; everything can 
wait. Why shouldn't you and I have a word or 
two?’ 

‘J cant... 

‘Yes.’ he said firmly. ‘ Wait in there, and PI 
be with you in a moment.’ 

As he dried himself hurriedly he wondered 
what he was going to say to her; he hadn’t the 
least idea; he only knew that he was protoundly 
irritated. In their bedroom he confronted her in 
his dressing-gown, and looking, for some odd 
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reason, with the greatest distaste at his stiff white 
shirt and black clothes laid out on the bed. Huis 
hair was all ruffled and standing on end. As she 
looked at him she thought at one and the same 
time how much she loved him, and of whether the 
fruit salad really had enough wince in it or possibly 
too much. 

‘ You are looking at me,’ he said angrily, ° but 
you're not thinking about me. Therc’s nothing 
more insultin 2.’ 

‘I am thinking about vou. How funny you 
are this evening! What's the matter?” 

‘The matter?’ he growled. ‘Nothing. But 
what do we have to have a party for every night? ” 

‘ Of course we don’t have a party every night.’ 

‘We do,’ he answered, ‘this time of the year.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ she said, * it’s nearly Christmas.’ 

‘I can’t hear myself speak for the noise,’ he 
grumbled. 

‘Tom, how funny vou are! You've always 
loved the parties.” “Then she bustled to the door. 
“Well, anyway, I must be going. ‘There are a 
thousand things ,» she said again, and vanished. 

‘ There are a thousand things,’ he repeated to 
himself peevishly, ‘ but there oughtn’t to be. It’s 
always the same whenever | come home. For one 
reason or another she and J are prevented from 
really being together at all.” As he fastened his 
studs into his shirt he wondered why 1t was that 
now he was so persistently haunted by this memory 
of the first week of their married life — the cold 
silence, the pounding of the sea, the old waiter with 
the kind eyes and the pug nose. What was the 
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matter with him? lle really had not thought of 
this for years. 


Yes, the house was buiging with people. The 
Godleys always said to anybody, ‘ Oh, you can go 
all over the place, anywhere you like, there’s 
nothing private in zizs house.’ And so everybody 
did go everywhere, shouting and laughing and 
knocking one another about. 

‘What I Jike,’ old Miss Royce was saying to 
Mary Godley, who was attempting that difficult 
task of attentive patience to a guest while at the 
same time longing to be elsewhere, * what 1 like 
is the spirit of Christmas. Now 1 may be old- 
fashioned, though I don’t think IT am, but I love 
to see young people enjoying themselves just as 
they did in Dickens's day.” 

‘Oh, yes, so do I,’ agreed Mrs. Godley, and 
then calling, * Magdalena One moment, 
Miss Royce, would you forgive me? Maggie, 
darling, who are those threc funny-looking people 
in the doorway? ’ 

‘ Oh, those,” said Magdalena, looking at three 
people, two very thin and one very fat, standing 
at the door as though they wondered whether 
they had come to the wrong house. * They are 
some friends of Frank's. tHe met them at the 
seaside somewhere and asked them to come, 
and now he’s forgotten their names and doesn’t 
like to ask them — so stupid, because they won't 
mind being asked.’ 

Then Mr. Plunket, the clown, appeared, 
followed by a procession of half a dozen people 
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playing on combs and other instruments. He 
was wearing his cook’s hat and swinging a cane, 
like the leader of a military band. He was so 
happy that it did your heart good to see him; and 
yet, somehow, on this particular evening, it did 
not do Tom Godley’s heart any good at all. He 
noticed the three desolate people standing by 
themselves. He turned to his wife. 

‘ Who are they?’ he asked her. 

‘] don’t know, darling. They are friends of 
Frank. 

“They don't look very happy. What's their 
name? ” 

‘| don’t know.’ 

He was growing more and more irritable. 

‘ Well, ask somebody.’ 

‘ But nobody knows.’ 

‘What! Nobody knows? Guests in our own 
house! ’ 

‘Oh, well, you know how it is — somebody 
brought them.’ 

He could not explain himself, but the sight of 
those three melancholy people there by the door 
simply infuriated him. llow monstrous to have 
guests in your house and not to know their names, 
and no one to introduce them to anybody! He 
went over to them. 

‘ How are you? I am delighted to see you,’ he 
said. 

The girl of the little party was a giggling, 
nervous creature of the type that has all her life 
longed for love and never found it. So over and 
over again she is determined to be charming and 
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over and over again she fails. She giggled at Tom 
Godley and looked at him with beseeching eyes. 

* Oh, thank you, thank you. We're so pleased 
to have come — most deli¿ htful. 1 do love a party, 
and in such a beautiful house.’ 

He looked at her almost sternly. 

“Forgive me,’ he said, ‘but which of my 
children was 1t? Which of them is your particular 
friend? ” 

‘Oh, Frank,’ she answered. The two young 
men, apparently her brothers, stood there like 
automata. They were opening their mouths and 
staring straight in front of them. “We met Frank 
at Eastbourne last summer, didn’t we, Percy?’ 

‘We did, said Percy. 

‘He was so kind, so very kind; and then 
Percy saw him in Harrods the other day, and he 
invited us, an'i here we are. That’s how it was, 
wasn't it, Percy?’ 

‘That’s how it was,’ said Percy. 

Tom's rage — inconsequent, illogical, yet 
stronger than anything he had known for many a 
day — increased and increased within him. He 
called out, * Frank!” Frank, laughing very much 
at somebody’s joke, came over. 

‘Hallo, Dad.’ 

‘Here are your friends, he said, and his eyes 
were so angry that Frank stared at him in surprise. 
* Take them round and introduce them.” 

Frank led them away, the girl talking at the 
top of her voice in a high shrill note. 

‘Thats what ıt has come to, has it?’ Tom 
thought. * Here in my own house. People we 
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don’t know, who look about them as though they 
were lost.’ 

Everyone was going in to supper, and he found 
himself with little Miss Royce hanging on his 
arm. He tried to pay attention to her, bu: his 
mind was entirely elsewhere. She at least was 
happy. 

‘Oh, dear, how I love a party, more and more, 
I think, as 1 get older. All these young people so 
happy, and you and Mary so kind and good, dear 
Tom. 


‘Are we?’ Tom said. They were involved in 
a crowd at the door of the dining-room. ‘ How 
are we kind and good? I’m nov.’ 

Miss Royce looked at him nervously. Life 
was only possible for her on terms of perfect 
accord. Everyone must be good, noble, generous, 
patriotic, loving their wives, parents and children, 
speaking well of everybody; otherwise she seemed 
to be looking down into a large black pit into 
which she was precent!y to fall. So that when she 
saw Tom Godley was out of spirits and, indeed, 
looking as though he hated everybody in the 
room, she looked round hurriedly for somebody 
who was finding life pleasant, and there was Mrs. 
Payton, large and stout and garrulous, and so 
stupid that she was always happy and found 
everybody perfect. So Miss Royce delicately 
disconnected herself from her host and greeted 
Mrs. Payton, and together they loudly chanted 
hosannahs. 

The noise in the room was terrific, and so it 
ought to be if you are really enjoying your supper. 
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Tom Godley stood there, his mind intensely fixed 
upon his wife. What mad thing was happening 
to him? Why was it that this evening he had this 
fresh, vivid, almost melodramatic vision? Vision 
of what? Why, that he loved his wife, and had 
been remote, removed from her for over twenty 
years. He was looking at her across that crowded 
room as though he had lost her, or more, as though 
he hadn’t seen her for twenty years. 

How beautiful she was! What a darling in 
goodness and unselfishness! But how weak, too, 
to submit herself to this rapacious family. He 
looked at his children pushing about the room, as 
though he hated them. He was known as one of 
the best fathers in England; he had done every- 
thing for his children and now he hated the very 
sight of them! It was they who were responsible 
for all this noise, for bringing all these queer, un- 
necessary people into his house, above all, for 
separating him from his beloved Mary — and 
especially Magdalena. He watched her tall, de- 
termined, bright, definite figure going in and out, 
talking first to one and then to another, saying the 
right thing to everybody, a sort of perpetual chair- 
woman of an eternally responsive committee. 
How had he ever allowed her to become so 
efficient? How dreadful — this sort of imper- 
sonal goodness. And then the sweep of the human 
tide drove her close to him. 

‘ Hallo, Dad,’ she cried, rather as though in a 
hunt she had just caught sight of an unexpected 
fox. * Why aren't you eating anything? Why 
aren't you helping somebody to get something? 
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Come on, Dad, do your job.’ 

How awful, how terrible! His own beloved, 
adored daughter, and he could have struck her in 
the face. 

‘ Being a bit energetic, aren’t you?’ he suid. 
They happened to have been dropped into a kind 
of quiet little pool away from the swirling scene in 
a corner on the right of the sideboard. Magda- 
lena looked at her father sharply. 

* Now, look here, Dad, what's the matter? 
Are you tired, or what?’ 

He regarded her coldly. * Why should any- 
thing be the matter? ’ 

‘Well, you’re spoiling all the fun. You lock 
as though you hated everybody.’ 

‘And so I do,’ he said softly, ‘except your 
mother. Do you know, Magdalena, 1 haven't 
seen your mother for twenty years.’ 

* Oh, don’t talk such rot,’ she answered quickly. 
She didn’t like subtleties. “Come on, get busy.’ 

He looked at her. ‘ If you aren’t careful,’ he 
said between his teeth, * you'll get the shock of 
your life.” He moved away, seized now only by 
the necessity of detaching Mary from this horrible 
crowd. 

She was standing near the supper-table, talking 
to funny Willy Plunket, who had got his false 
nose on now and, with a plate of salad in one hand 
and a glass of drink in the other, was giving his 
famous imitation of Jack Buchanan making love 
to Elsie Randolph. This was clever of him, be- 
cause he was so crowded by the people, but noth- 
ing deterred him when he was really in the mood. 

D 
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The awful thing about Willy Plunket was that he 


was always in the mood. 

Mary Godley, her black eyes shining, her face 
flushed, her hair a little disordered, was talking to 
five people at once. 

‘Oh, Willy, you’ll kill me. Marvellous, isn’t 
he, Miss Royce? Marvellous, isn’t he, Emily? 
No, dear, I haven’t seen that yet: the last thing 
we went to — what was it? l can’t remember the 
name, but l know it was about a lot of children 
who were rude to their parents and then the 
parents scored ın the end. You know the kind of 
play. Yes, thats my Magdalena, she’s such a joy.’ 

Tom called over the heads of about twenty 
people, ‘ Mary, Mary.’ She looked up, laughed, 
and waved her hand. 

‘Hallo, Tom.’ 

‘Mary, I want you for a moment.’ 

‘ All right, Pm coming. Well, Emily, I can’t 
be sure. What’s the thirteenth — a Thursday? 
Of course, Thursday afternoons are always rather 
dificult because 

‘Mary, Mary,’ Tom called again. His voice 
was shaking. 

‘All right, Tom, I’m coming.’ She turned 
round and started towards him, and then it was 
almost a nightmare the way she was interrupted. 
One person after another wanted to talk to her. 
Some elderly woman, with a nose like a boathook, 
began to lecture her about something: Tom 
caught the high penetrating voice: 

‘ All the same, Mrs. Godley, I told them I 
would have to speak to you about it. After all, 
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you are on the Committee, and it’s one of the most 
important meetings we have ever had. I know 
you'll make an effort. You have been so good in 
the past, and 1 couldn't bear to think that you 
were going to desert us now just when we 
need 

Then Tom Godley did a dreadful thing. He 
caught the lady — whom he didn't know in the 
least — by the arm, drew her aside, looked his 
wife straight in the face, and said, “I want to 
speak to you — it's important.” Her face became 
grave; she had never seen him look like this 
before. 

‘All right, Pm coming,’ she said. 

They threaded their way through the crowd, 
paying attention to nobody, and reached the 
empty hall. From the dining-room the noise of 
the voices was Jike the murmur of the wind rising 
in the trees. Suddenly it seemed to Mary, she 
didn’t know why, ominous. There was something 
the matter with Tom. 

‘What is it?’ she said. “Are you ill?’ He 
looked at her, and his round, rosy face broke into 
smiles. 

“No, Um not ill. Go upstairs to your room.’ 

‘Go up to my room?’ 

‘ Yes, do you mind?’ 

‘Mind? Why, of course 1 mind. I can’t 
leave everybody.’ 

“Yes, you can. That's exactly it.’ 

‘Tom, what on earth is the matter with you? 
I’m sure you are ill.’ 

‘Perhaps Jam. Go up to your room.’ 
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‘ Well, if you have got something to say, for a 
moment.’ 

She went up the stairs and he followed her. 
Once in their bedroom hi shut the door. There 
was now absolute silence. 

* What's the matter? * 

* Put some things in your bag — we're going 
away for a night or two.’ She stared at him, her 
mouth a little open. 

‘Tom, are you mad?’ 

‘Not at all.’ He laughed grimly. ‘ You and 
J, Mary, have been to plays lots of times where 
exactly this happens. A browbeaten little husband 
rebels and sends all his family to hell.’ 

She still stared at him in a kind of trance. 
‘But you’re not browbeaten. You can do any- 
thing you like with any of us.’ 

‘Yes, and that’s exactly why I’m going to do 
what I like with you. My eyes have suddenly 
been opened. I’ve just had a revelation like 
Moses or Jacoh — somebody in the Bible.” 

Then she tried to pull herself together. 

‘ Now that’s enough, Tom. You're tired. I 
must go back to those people. I must.’ 

‘Oh no, you’re not going back to anybody 
except me. We're going to catch a train. I know 
there's one about 11.45 — it's one of the late 
trains to Eastbourne and it stops at Plimpton. I 
went down to Eastbourne by it Jast year, and I 
remember it stopped at Plimpton.’ 

‘Plimpton? ’ 

‘Yes, Plimpton. You've probably forgotten 
the name of the place, but we went there once.’ 
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‘Plimpton? Nowe In this weather? Just 
before Christmas? ” 
‘Yes, it'll be cold. We must take some warm 


things.’ 
Then he suddenly swung on her quite 
ferociously. 


‘ Pack,’ he said. 

He looked at her for a inoment, to see whether 
she would rebel, and saw her standing there in a 
kind of trance, and he knew that it was safe, so 
that he went into his own dressing-room and began 
to put some things into a bag. He heard a knock 
on the bedroom door, and Mary’s voice, so he 
went back, holding 2 pair of pyjamas in one hand. 
Magdalena was stinding there. 

‘ Here, what’s up?’ she said. * What on earth 
are you two doingr’ She looked at them both; 
then, important, bossy, stiff, straightened her tall 
slim body. ‘ Whatever are you doing with those 
pyjamas? ’ 

‘What were doing, sud Tom quietly, ‘is 
that we're going away.’ 

‘Going away? Now? Tonight? In the 
middle of the party: ' 

‘Yes,’ Tom said, ‘1t’s because it’s the middle 
of the party that we're going away.’ 

She looked her father tull ın the eyes. 

‘] thought there was something funny about 
you earlier.’ 

‘ There’s nothing funny about me,’ Tom said, 
‘except tnat I have not seen enough of my wife 
lately.’ 

Then Mary suddenly sat down on the bed and 
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burst into tears; it was years since she had cried. 
Magdalena went over to her and put her arm 
round her. 

‘ Aren’t you being a bit of a brute, Dad?’ she 
said. ‘I didn’t know you bullied Mother. I 
might tell you that husbands and fathers behave 
like this only in plays.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, smiling, “so I’ve been explain- 
ing to your mother. But for once in real life it’s 
fact.” Then he turned on his daughter really as 
though he loathed her. ‘ This is something, 
Magdalena, you can’t do a thing about. I know 
you’ve imagived for years that you are equal to 
any situation. [ know you think you run this 
house and this family. J know it’s largely due to 
you that your mother and | have seen nothing of 
each other for ages past. It’s largely due to you 
that our home is filled with people we don’t even 
know the names of. 

‘TI tell you something more: ever since the 
war was over people of my generation have been 
taught to admire your generation to the limit. We 
don’t need to be taught, as a matter of fact. I 
think your generation is grand; I think the world’s 
yours and it’s right ıt should be, but we older 
people have Jost something enormously valuable 
by giving in to you so much. We have every bit 
as much right to our lives, our peace, and every- 
thing that’s good for us as you have to all the 
things vou want; but we've been giving them up 
steadily all the time until at last, now, we've kept 
almost nothing. We've paid you compliments 
long enough. Now get out; look after your 
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guests. Your mother and 1 will be back in about 
three days’ time.’ 

Magdalena patted her mother’s shoulder: 

* Darling, darling, don’t crv. Come down with 
me and leave him to his funny ideas.’ 

But Mary, mopping her eyes, said, ‘1 don’t 
know what’s the matter with him, but 1 can’t 
leave him like this. He's right about one thing, 
Magdalena; there are things in our relationship 
to one another -— his and mine, I mean — that 
you don’t understand.’ 

Magdalena got up and, to her father’s Surprise, 
her eyes, too, were full of tears. 

“Um not what you think,’ she said to him. 
‘Tve known that for a lorg time,’ and she went 
out. 


They sat alone in a first-class carriage that was 
full of draughts and smelt dimly of drainage. The 
train was steadily moving through a world of pitch 
blackness and desmlaton. They sat opposite to 
one another. 

‘You know,’ Mary said coldly to him, * 1 sup- 
pose you think you're ver: clever, but [ll never 
forgive you for this — never.’ 

` If, he said, smiling across at her, * that means 
you keep me constantly in mind, Mary dear, I 
shall be more than satisfied.’ 

After a little while, she said again, ‘ I just don't 
understand it. ‘There we have been for years going 
along perfectly happy, always together. You had 
everything you wanted. You've quite suddenly 
gone crazy. 
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“We haven't been always together,’ he 
replied, ‘and I didn’t have all that I wanted, nor 
did you.’ 

She became a little hysterical again. “But 
what do you expect to get out of this? That other 
time —’ she hesitated, her voice dropped a little, 
‘we were in Jove, we didn’t know one another, it 
was all mysterious. I don’t say,’ she went on 
hurriedly, ‘that this isn’t better than that was. 
We've got friendship and companionship now. 
That other thing we had then — we'll never get 
that again, nobody does.’ 

He leaned over and touched her knee with his 
hand. 

‘Don’t analyse it. It’s very simple: I want to 
be alone with you a little and 1 want to be quiet.’ 

‘Quiet, she said, with an excited laugh. “It'll 
be quiet enough — that hotel in the middle of the 
winter!’ She began to cry again. ‘ It’s dreadful. 
I feel as though you were someone different. | 
don’t know you at all.’ 

* That's funny,’ he answered. “You've just 
been saying 1t was sillv for us to do this because 
now we knew each other so well.’ 


When the train stopped at Plimpton, nobody 
got out but themselves. An icy blast was driving 
down the platform. There was one taxi waiting 
outside. They got into it. They did not speak a 
word during the drive. Inside the hotel a yawning 
young man said that of course they could have 
any bedroom that they liked. Yes, a suite if they 
preferred it. Iie was so unutterably bored that 
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he did not attempt the usual hotel manceuvres. 

* Hotel full?’ Tom asked him, quite merrily. 

‘Oh, no, 1 wouldn't say exactly full,’ the young 
man replied. * Christmas, you know, in a week's 
time. Then there's plenty going on.” 

They went up to their suite, which was vast, 
prepared, apparently, for royalty whose taste was 
not immaculate. ‘Yom drew back the curtain and 
opened the window. A great gust of cold wind 
came in, and with it the thundering, pounding 
roar of the sea. 

‘Qh, don’t,’ she cried. ‘Tom!’ He came 
across ta her, put his arms round her, drew her 
head back and kissed her. 

‘lasten, he smd, < listen.’ 

She did not mose. With the sound of the sea 
there was the strange, beating rhythm of all the 
powers of the earth. The air was icy cold, but 
with 1t there was a fresh tang of some scent that 
was indeed far from spring. but it had in it a 
strange promise and anticipation. 

‘There was no une in the world but themselves; 
all the noisy complications that her life had for so 
long been making round her were in one moment 
swept away. She turned, and, litting up her face, 
kissed him. She saw them, the two of them, not 
twenty vears ago, but actually now, racing one 
another as they had done once alon the firm, hard 
sweep of the sand, while the grey cloucs were piled 
like smoke on the horizon and the seagulls 
screamed, swooping above their heads. She felt 
his body as part of hers, his strength and odd 
manly care for her, his passion and uniqueness. 
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‘I think you were right, she whispered. ‘ And 
now, close the window.’ 

He went across and closed it, and turning 
back, had such a look of h.«ppiness on his face that 
he did indeed seem to her someone quite new. 
She realized, with a sudden deep tenderness for 
him, that he had not looked like that for twenty 
years. 
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Orp Paul Themlinson was eighty-nine years of 
age, and everyone in his circle watched him 
eagerly to see whether he would capture ninety. 
Once, aud not so long ago, it had been hoped that 
he would reach one hundred, and his sister, Ada 
Mailey, had very confidently promised it. She 
was supposed to have been so completely in con- 
trol that she could surely manage his age as y oll as 
everything elsc. But maybe, in this particular 
respect, she was not altogether whole-hearted, for, 
although the old man was not at all a trouble, it 
would quite certainlv be easier for her when her 
brother was gone. He would leave her the house, 
a tidy bit of money, and all the odds and ends. 
Her son, Morgan, would also benefit. 

Paul Thomlinson was a very nice, clean old 
gentleman; a taint, pale shell, but a shell with 
fire burning inside it. Behind the delicate, almost 
intangible, age-washed mask vou could see the 
glow and fee] the heat. Hie was no trouble at all. 
He slept and passed the day in his library, a big, 
wide-windowed ronm on the second floor, with 
books, seventeenth and eighteenth century for the 
most part, reaching to the ceiling, a fine portrait of 
his grandfather in a red tortoiseshell frame, an 
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atlas in old dark oak bound round with brass, a 
bright-green inkstand, and his dear old dog, 
Caesar. In his dark-red leather armchair he sat, 
a rug over his knees, and lc oked out to the garden, 
with the Cathedral towers, ancient, beneficent, and 
the colour of bird’s-nest grey, looking over the old 
brick wall. He saw the swifts cutting the sky 
like messengers and, when the weather was warm 
and the windows open, he could smell the roses 
and the pinks. 

He was very little trouble, but he did hold 
himself aloof. That was what his sister and her 
son Morgan felt. lor, as Mrs. Mailey herself, a 
thin but friendly lady ot seventy, said: 

‘les as though he thought himself superior.’ 

But, then, his mother had thought Aerself 
superior. Paul and Ada’s father had been twice 
married, Paul the child of one mother, Ada of 
another. Paul's mother had been remote, re- 
served, austere. Ada’s had been everybody’s 
friend. Ada herself was everybody’s friend, and 
when, after Mailey’s sudden death from heart- 
failure in a London restaurant, she had come with 
her haby boy to live in Polchester, she had known, 
in a lick of the thumb, everyone in Polchester 
worth knowing. Paul had been kind and gener- 
ous. Ada had run the house and also, as it seemed 
to the world, her brother. But this last, as Ada 
had well known, was not the truth. She had never 
possessed, or even controlled, her brother. It had 
simply been that he had not wished to take the 
trouble to resist her about the unimportant things. 


So long as he had his books, his few friends, the 
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Cathedral music and his summer trip abroad he 
had made no fuss. And, oh yes, his dog! ‘There 
had always been a dog. Of his interest in women, 
Ada knew nothing — pertect discretion, at any 
rate in Polchester, whatever his annual trip abroad 
may have included. 

Hie had been a handsome man, brown-haired, 
straight-backed, with rather gentle and easily 
amused eyes and a most distinguished mouth. 
He wore elegant clothes, liking them coloured, a 
bright-blue tie, a buff-coloured waistcoat. He 
had the shining cleanliness or Venetian glass. 
Well, here he was, a very old man indeed, and 
quite suddenly, on a late autunin afternoon :n his 
library, he knew that he was going to dic. 

The knowledge came to him as though a bird 
from heaven had flown in through the closed and 
heavily curtained windows and whispered in his 
ear. In the light given by the sharp-tlamed fire 
and the sheltered electric glow, he almost fancied 
that he saw the bir. 

‘Within an hour or two you’re going to die. 
Within an hour or two you're going to die.’ 

He smiled to himself and laid on the little 
table at his side the volume of Dryden’s prose that 
he had been reading. So it had come at last! He 
had no pain — simply a quick access of weakness. 
It was as though he could see, through the glass- 
like shell of his body, the life force ebbing away. 
Hie knew that many old people had these alarms, 
and that, very often, they were false and meaning- 
less scarings. But, this time, he had no doubt. 
He was in no way frightened. All his life, like 
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every other human being, he had speculated on 
death. A child is immortal, for, during childhood, 
death is an incredibility. Maturity makes it the 
only certainty. Paul had loved life so intensely 
that death had seemed to him, for many years, an 
almost unbearable shame. Very simple things had 
always pleased him — light and dark, colours and 
scents, food and drink, friendship. His deeper 
experiences, hospital work in France during the 
war, love, once, twice, thrice — these had made 
death more understandable. They had gone to 
the roots of experience. But why should he not 
be permitted to watch the sunlight, keep company 
with his hooks, walk with his dog, enjoy the blessed 
indulgence of sleep, for ever and ever? Of these 
he would never tire and indulging in them did no 
one any harm. 

For a Jong t.me he had resented’death. Then, 
as experience had gathered with the years, he had 
turned more to wonder as to how he would meet it 
when 1t came. He did not fear it. The only 
thing of which he was really afraid was long- 
continued physical pain. Once he had suffered 
acute arthritis in his left arm for a continuous six 
months and had realized, through that experience, 
how pain that never relaxes can do something to 
the spiritual side of man, something disgraceful 
and humiliating. If he knew that he was to die, 
would he be a coward? He often pictured to him- 
self that familar scene in the consulting-room, he 
seated, listening attentively to the surgeon’s sen- 
tence of death. That sudden realization of death! 
What a fearful thing! To know that, within a 
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definite sum of months, you would be removed, 
extinct, forgotten! 

Could he then summon a brave and philosophic 
serenity? He did hope so. 

Then, as the years had passed and he had 
grown older and older, he had felt, without tco 
much boastfulness, a sort cf triumph. He was 
getting the better of that old devil, Death! Sup- 
pose he reached his century — what a cnap of the 
fingers for tha: old humbug! Tle was proud of his 
birthdays and liked them solemnized. On his 
seventieth he had a great dinner party, with all 
his triends around him. On his ninetieth, he 
would have another! Now, this afternoon, ne 
knew very certainly that he would never reach 
that ninctieth. 

Of course, as age had advanced, his vitality 
had cbhed. This room had become his world, and 
avery agreeable world too. Ile slept a great deal, 
he had still a good appetite, his brain was as active 
as ever, and he wa. stil able to feel his old ener- 
getic likes and dislikes of his fellow human beings. 
He liked his sister, tor old t mes’ sake, although he 
held the opinion that most men have about most 
women — that she had little sense of the im- 
portant things in life. He detested his young 
nephew, Morgan. He had detested him from the 
first moment of secing him, a baby, howling for 
something, screaming at “ight of him. Young 
Morgan had all the qualities that his uncle most 
abhorred — he was conceited without reason, 
cocksure without knowledge, noisy and extrava- 
gant. Morgan patronized his old uncle, without 
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intending it of course, but that only made the 
patronage worse. [He delivered his opinions on 
politics, the arts, love, religion, as though they 
were the only possible op1vions. lle had brains, 
and would make a good lawyer, but he was a 
horrible young man. Morgan and his uncle 
played chess together. Paul was an erratic player 
and Morgan usually defeated him. Paul hated 
the boy's supercilious pleasure at his victories, but 
Paul adored the game and, on every separate 
occasion, was certain that this time he would 
trounce the young devil. 

And Morgan had a dog, a succession of dogs. 
Always the same kind of dog — barking, restless, 
selfish dogs, fox-terriers for the most part. He 
thought of Morgan’s fox-terrier, Satan, the present 
one, and he motioned with his thin, blue-veined 
hand to his old Sealyham, Caesar, who, stretched 
near the fire, apparently sleeping, had nevertheless 
his eye closely fixed on his master. Caesar came 
slowly over to him and rested his head against his 
master’s leg, sighing portentous satisfaction as he 
did so. Caesar, old as he was, could still put fear 
into the heart of young Satan. A grand fighter 
Caesar had always been! 

So here then was Death, and it was neither 
terrifying nor humiliating. There was a strange 
agitation about his heart, as though all the forces 
there were cngaged in a last battle together. His 
brain was extraordinarily lucid and clear. He 
seemed to possess a double vision, so that the dark 
plum-coloured curtains were almost transparent, 
and the black and white marble slabs of the fireplace 
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nearly revealed to him the active world moving 
behind them. Soon he would know — ah, very 
soon! —the shapes, sounds, and vigours of that 
second world. te 

The door opened. It was young Morgan. 

‘Like a game of chess, Uncle, before tea? ’ 

* Now,” the old man thought, * Pm within an 
hour or less of death. I shonld be at charity with 
all the world. But I dislike that young man as 
much as ever. Why does he speak as though he 
owns the world? And,’ he thought, * if ever in 
all my life I wanted to beat him at chess. Í want 
to beat him now.’ 

He was not a bad young mat, Morgan. He 
thought himself irresistibly charming. He was 
thinking: 

‘Poor old boy — and arcn’t Ia hero to play a 
game with him?’ 

He fetched, from a corner of the room, the 
chessmen. They were a beautiful set of dark-red 
agate and clear shi inc crystal. Very handsome 
they looked, set up there, with the firelight behind 
them. 

‘ Red, said Morgan. 

‘ Red it is,’ the old man answerea. 

Although he wished so eagerly to win, he 
found it difficult at first to concentrate — and 
chess demands absolute concentration. Why was 
it, he thought, that he disliked, almost bitterly, 
his nephew's appearance? For he was a handsome 
young man, hair the colour of ripe corn, blue eyes, 
a taut, trained, athletic body? The mouth was 
supercilious, the hands too grasping. ... Yes, yes. 
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That was the thing to do. Knight to Bishop 
Three and then, perhaps, if Morgan had not 
foreseen... 

His thoughts were captured with the con- 
sciousness of the littleness of time that remained 
to him. Only an hour or two. . . . What did he 
wish to do? To win this game of chess. And 
Minna’s dress . . . Before he moved his bishop, he 
said: 

‘There isn’t a parcel for me downstairs, is 
there?’ 

‘Didn’t see anything. Your move, Uncle!’ 

Dear, dez Minna! Everyone thought her se 
plain, just a dry, 1ll-dressed, elderly virgin. But she 
had been always so very kind to him. There had 
been between them for so many years a most 
beautiful relationship. She and the dog Caesar 
were now everything to him. Yes, now that so 
many dear others were dead. His mind specu- 
lated yet further. Did death mean nothing? 
Would he, in another brief space of time, be aware 
of Nothing? Nothing! How appalling a word! 
But it seemed to him that God was more likely 
and, if God, why, then surely continuing experi- 
ence. 

‘Your move, Uncle.’ 

With a mighty effort that seemed al:nost the 
most strenuous exercise he had ever commanded, 
he looked at the board. He saw with horror that 
he was in the greatest danger. Morgan’s queen 
and bishop commanded a line threatening disas- 
trously his king. Every piece of Morgan’s — he 
had the red, sinister, dark, shadowed agate — 
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seemed to be stirring with menace. His own 
crystal pieces were, he felt, appealing to him for 
succour. Oh, he must win this game, he must win 
this, the last game of his life! He glanced at 
young Morgan’s cocky, supercilious smile, at the 
superior, confident fashion of his seat, his back 
taut, his thighs spread. 

‘Take your time, Uncle. .. . Take your time. 
You're in a bit of a hole.’ 

Never befure had the old man wanted anything 
so badly as to win this game. No, not when he 
had gone on his knees to Maria Bock in the rest- 
aurant in Heidelberg and implored her mercy; 
nor when, at the Wagner Festiva] in Munich, he 
had hoped that David Warrinder would be his 
friend. 

His long, long past life came together in the 
effort that now he summoned. His brain, as fine 
as ever it was, bit into the board. He could feel 
his heart leap and die, leap and die. Fie castled, 
a thing that he should have done before. Young 
Morgan’s knight leapt sideways with a little toss 
of his sunset-coloured head. 

‘I must attack,’ Paul thought. Ile brought 
out his queen. 

* Check,” said Morgan with exultation and, 
his arrogance blinding him, had not seen that the 
checking knight had fallen into the path of his 
uncle’s bishop. With how quiet a gesture, but 
with what inner triumph, did Paul remove that 
knight. 

‘Damn!’ said Morgan, ‘ I never saw it!’ 

And then Paul discovered his opportunity. By 
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moving that pawn, sending forward a bishop, 
offering that pawn as a sacrifice, he had a chance 
of a mate. Morgan’s castled king was tied in — 
there was a chance ...achince. His brain reeled. 
If only Morgan were blind enough. He moved 
his pawn. Morgan threatened his king again. 
He sent his bishop forward. Morgan, intent on 
his own triumph, moved his knight. Paul offered 
his pawn. There was a pause and Morgan, almost 
sneeringly, took it. 

‘ Checkmate,’ said the old man. 

Mate in a dozen moves! A really marvellous 
victory — and he would never play chess again! 

“What about another? * said young Morgan, 
who simply hated to be beaten. 

The old man looked at him maliciously. 

‘No. I’m going to rest on my victory. 1 was 
afraid you’d see through that move of mine.’ 

Morgan said: “You won't work that on me a 
second time. Uncle Paul.” 

“No. 1 don't beleve I shall.’ 

“Come on, have another.’ 

“No. Allow me the satisfaction of telling 
everyone I’ve beaten you.’ 

“Well, you don’t often. If it gives you any 
pleasure i 

What a baby the boy was! The old man felt a 
sudden affection for him. 

‘ Jt’s very nice of you to come and play with an 
old man like me.’ 

Morgan smiled. 

‘Tam fearfully busy. But I can always find 
time for a game.’ 
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‘ What are you busy about? ’ 

‘Work. You know, Uncle, I’m going to be 
a damned fine lawyer. 1 feel it in my bones.’ 

` l expect you are. I hope you'll be a damned 
fine man too. There are so many lawyers.’ 

It seemed to him fantastically that the shadow 
of a man was outlined against the wall. A long- 
faced, thin shadow, Death no doubt. A friendly 
fellow. 

* All right, Death. Make yourself comfortable. 
Give me another half-hour.’ 

He looked at his nephew and thought of his 
assured self-confidence. Not so had it been with 
him! Of all the things that he now regretted, the 
time wasted in placating his fellow human beings 
was the heaviest. Not that he wished that he had 
been bad-mannered. He rated courtesy very 
high. But, when younger, he had credited his 
companions with more wisdom, more knowledge 
of the world, than himself. He saw now that they 
had all been as stupid as he. He had been sensi- 
tive to their criticism, but now he realized that, 
when they criticized him, they were defending 
themselves. The distinguishing mark betwecn 
people was kindness of heart, generosity of spirit, 
not wisdom. And so he thought again of Minna 
Prinsep. 

‘Be a good boy, Morgan, and run down and 
see whether there isn’t a parcel for me.’ 

‘ All right — if you really won't play another 
game.” 

The boy went out and the old man grinned at 
Death against the wall. 
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‘{ beat him at chess. That’s grand.’ 

He felt quite wonderfully cheerful. The room, 
and the house behind it, seemed filled with all the 
fun they’d had —and e'pecially the Christmas 
parties. Ada had been good about those parties 
and, even into his very last year, the music and 
the dancing, the supper, the mistletoe, the holly, 
had all been rich with goodwill and friendliness. 
On this very last Christmas, Minna had thought 
only for him. 

‘I think you ought to know,’ she had said, 
“that I never can thank you enough for all your 
goodness to me.’ She had spoken in her dry, 
rather sarcastic voice that frightened some people. 
She was terribly poor and terribly brave. He 
thought that sometimes she did not have enough 
to eat. And then, a month ago, he had found her 
looking at a catalogue. There was a dress that 
she coveted. 

‘I’m no beauty, you know, but in “Aas J might 
look quite attractive.’ 

She had sighed and put the dress catalogue 
away. And the other day he had written to 
London for it. If only it would arrive this after- 
noon! 

‘Do you think ...? "heasked Death tentatively. 
But he knew that it was of no use to ask Death 
for anything. Death had his orders. 

So he settled himself comfortably in his chair 
and considered, without any fear or discomfort, 
this cbbing of his vitality. He had always con- 
sidered the two possibilities — death under anaes- 
thetic or dope of some sort — and death with him- 
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self fully conscious. The second of these would 
be surely most dreadful — the struggle wer to die, 
not to surrender. 

On the contrary, the approach, as he was now 
experiencing it, was one of the most pleasant he 
had ever known. It was not only easy and practic- 
able, but it seemed like a real going forward to 
some agreeable experience. Friends, in earlier 
days, had fetched him to take him away for the 
week-end. 

‘Wait a minute,’ he had called, ‘1 will he 
with vou in a minute.” So now. : 

‘Wait a minute, Death. I’m nearly ready.’ 

Hie noticed that Caesar had come very close to 
him and, once and apain, shivered. Was he 
aware, as dogs are supposed to be aware, that 
Death was in the room? Never mind. The oid 
dog would soon himself be gone. What a pleasant 
fancy that they might share together the Elysian 
fields! 

The door opend. 

‘There fs a parcel!’ Morgan cried. * Here it 
isl? 

‘Lets see it. The old man raised his thin 
hand, almost like talc against the fire-light. * Give 
me those scissors. The large ones over by the 
window. ... Here, you cut it. Open it for me.’ 

‘Why, it’s a dress! ’ 

Morgan examined it. 

‘Nice stuf — but pretty severe. Mother 
likes bright colours.’ 

‘I know she does. No, this is for someone 
else.’ 
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‘You dark horse! Giving dresses to the 
ladies! ’ 

The boy was at his most irritating, for behind 
his sentences was plainly che conviction that he 
was the most enchanting of young men, tender 
with the aged, humorous about sex, wise about 
women.... 

‘Don’t talk to me about ladies!’ the old man 
snapped at him. ‘ Why, at your age, I knew 
already more than you'll ever know.’ He winked 
at Death across the room, as much as to say: 

‘I know that in this last hour of mine I should 
be gentle, at peace with all men, unconscious of 
malice. ... I’m afraid to the very last I shall be 
myself.’ 

It annoyed him to see Morgan fingering the 
dress. 

‘All right. . . . Leave it. here! on the 
fable eae 

‘Then, as though to himself: 

‘| woncer 1f Minna Prinsep will look in!’ 

Morgan shouted with joy. 

‘Minna! Why, of course, how stupid! Old 
Minna! That's who the dress is for! Why didn't 
I think of it? ` 

“Thats enough! That's enough! Leave me 
to myself now — that’s a good boy — I'll have a 
nap before tea.’ 

He felt a tenderness to the boy again. After 
all, this child was at the beginning of life’s experi- 
ence, and he was at the end. How little, how very 
little he had to tell him! Be tolerant, realize your- 
self as a comic figure, expect no great things either 
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of yourself or others, physical love does not last 
but spiritual love may, accept the inevitable 
egotism of all humans save the saints, take Joy in 
little things, do not grieve overmuch for sins of 
the body, but fight like the devil against mcan- 
nesses of the spirit — oh, what use would any of 
this be to Morgan? An old man’s platitudes, they 
would seem. No one ever learnt anything from the 
experience of others. Hle lay back, happy that he 
would never have to lay down the law about anvy- 
thing again. 

He remembered his indignation once, when, 
at a party, someone had said: 

‘Constable! Milk-and-water Englisn! Cows 
and mills and stormy skies! Hie might have been 
something of a painter if he hadn't been English!” 

How Paul had exploded: How angry he had 
been, how his heart had hammered in his chest! 
Now, in retrospect, that scenc was a little curl of 
grey smoke, a breath of air, a rolling beat of a 
vanishing drum! All angers, all tempestuous 
judgments, all dismays, betrayals, burning tears 
— all gone, all as though they had never been! 

The door opened and Minna Prinsep stood 
there. He gazed at her. She seemed for a mo- 
ment another shadow against the wall, like Death. 
And then, he was so rapturously delighted. Yes, 
although vitality was ebbing frorm him fast, he 
could still feel rapture of the spirit. 

‘Minna!’ 

Her ugly, rather twisted face, illuminated by 
the beautiful generous eyes, smiled. 

‘I looked in just to see how you were.’ 
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‘Oh, Pm all right.’ He was growing weak, 
He motioned her rather fcebly to his side. * Come 
over here.’ 

She came across, moving in stiff awkward 
jerks her thin, angular body. 

‘ Are you all right? You look rather tired.’ 

‘Of course ] am. I beat Morgan at chess this 
afternoon.’ 

‘You didn’t? 

‘I did. And in a dozen moves too. Look 
here — l've got something for you.” 

His hands, from which all strength seemed 
now to be departing, fingered about the tissue 
paper. 

“You take 1t from the box.’ 

She lifted it out and held it up. 

*Oh!... Oh!” 

‘It’s for you. I sent for it from London. If it 
doesn t quite fit, you can have it altered here.’ 

“Oh, but it's lovely.” She held the stuff against 
her thin neck. 

‘Perfect. You — you darling.’ 

She let the dress drop, knelt down and kissed 
his forehead. Ele put his arm stiffly about her. 
They had forgotten the dress. 

* Why do vou do these things for me?’ 

Her voice broke. Ile thought she was going 
to cry. 

‘No one else in all my life has been good to 
me as you have. I’ve never loved anyone so 
much 

‘Nor have I. There 7s alove you know, Minna, 
deeper and deeper — not physical.’ 


9 
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‘ Yes — ours will last for ever. It has made 
me believe in immortality.’ 

His happiness was complete. As he lay there, 
his hand against her side, the house was suddenly 
filled with sound. The Christmas party. Ile was 
moving down the stairs. In his nostrils was the 
scent of burning candle-wax, sugar icing, the cold 
woody chill of mistletoe berries, the hot crackle of 
holly. Beyond the window were carol singers, 
and someone was taking the parcels from the 
tree.... 

He was hand in hand with Death, and Death’s 
grasp was warm and comforting., 

‘Now this is perfect!’ he cried, and ali the 
candles blazed and the coloured balls swung 
gallantly on the tree. 

Minna looked up into his face and gave a cry. 
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SERVICE FOR THE BLIND 


Lity Penpennis was considered, by everybody 
who counted, the sweetest woman in Polchester. 
Such a reputation as this is always difficult to 
acquire and stil] more difficult to retain. The 
kindest and most tender-hearted people are apt 
to jeer at Aristides’ justness. But Lily's sweetness 
no one could deny ard, if there were, as there 
always are, a few cynical, bitter misanthropes who 
said that ‘linked sweetness long drawn out? was as 
bad as treacle pudding, why, that is always tu be 
found — people, | mean, who do not like treacle 
pudding. 

And, after all, how monstrous a comparison! 
Lily Pendennis had no resemblance whatever to a 
treacle pudding! She was slender, with soft brown 
eyes, lovely brown hair, and a mouth of truc 
tenderness. When that mouth smiled and those 
brown eyes filled with tears, when her little soft 
hands trembled in the air with pity, then, as Mrs. 
Bailey, the old * toffee-ball ? woman who stood at 
Arden Gate with her basket of swects and post- 
cards, said, ‘ It was like the Mother of (sod lookin’ 
over the bars of Heaven’ —-a remark that Bishop 
Morley, our Bishop at that time and very Pro- 
testant, would have disliked very much had he 
heard it. 

73 F 
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Lily Pendennis, after the death of her mother, 
lived with a sort of cook-maid, in a little flat above 
the book-shop in the High Street. A sign of these 
odd times, old people said. some of them remem- 
bering the _long-distant days of Archdeacon 
Brandon —‘a very, very different world.’ Yes, 
very independent and modern, but, in one way and 
another, Lily was the last woman in the world 
concerning whose morals you would have any 
suspicion, And that was odd, because she was 
pretty; had a beautiful figure; and certainly 
cared about gentlemen. She cared about them, 
however, young thouyh she was, in a motherly 
sort of way. And it is a fact, not very compli- 
mentary to men in general, that nothing kills the 
sensual in them so quickly as feminine offering of 
the maternal. Lily could not help it. Lame dogs 
were her passion. 

“Y don't know how it is,’ she would say, her 
eyes sparkling humorously, * but, poor men, they 
simply der'1 know how to look after themselves, 
do they? ” 

And 1t was true that, although she was always 
‘sweet ’ to her own sex, she did not look on other 
women as ‘Jame dogs ’— oh no! quite the 
contrary. 

With all her sweetness and general popularity, 
Lily was oddly lonely. She had no intimates. 
She knew everybody, of course, and gave the 
most charming little tea-parties in her pretty 
room above the book-shop. How pretty that 
room was, and really cultured. In the long, low, 
white bookshelf there were the works of Gals- 
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worthy and Masefield, Somerset Maugham (‘ al- 
though he is cruel to his characters, don’t you 
think? He doesn't love them a bit!” and Mar- 
garet Kennedy (‘I do love her books. That 
beautiful one about the musical family’). On the 
wall were copies of Van Gogh’s Sunflozvers and a 
Cézanne still-life of a bottle and a plate of apples. 
(‘As I can't afford the originals, I have to have 
copies. But they are really very good, don’t you 
think? *) Her room was coloured blue and white, 
and her tea-things were blue and white. ‘Trafhe 
in the High Street below made a triendly murmur. 
From the other window you could see, beyond the 
town, to the moors. 

In some way or other thi. room, when you 
entered it, seemed, however brightly the fire was 
burning, to be cold. emily Hardcastle, a friend 
of Lily and also a lady bachelor, had a room that 
vou could not move in because of the things ın it. 
Toby jugs and china plates and pots of flowers 
and books. * Dear Emily,’ Laly would say, ‘ what 
a jumble!’ But Fmily’s room was warmer. 

But, if Lily had no very close friends, she was 
for ever making them. By that I mean that, if any 
man in Polchester was in any sort of trouble, 
there was Lily on his doorstep. Oh, quite nicely! 
She never offended the proprieties. And then, for 
a while, this victim of calamity would be in Lily’s 
special care and protection. There was Fred 
Margesson, who had scaldec his hand over a kettle 
of boiling water, and Mr. Limpus, the organist, 
who lost his wife so suddenly from pneumonia, 
and Will Havenant, whose beloved dog was run 
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over, and Charlie Klein, who crushed his hand in 
the door of a motor-car. It was certainly a miracle 
that she had not married one of them, but some- 
how, as soon as the misfortune was less severe, 
Lily slipped away or the sufferers slipped away — 
something seemed to happen. That she wanted 
to be married, no lady in Polchester doubted for 
a single instant. And why should not she be 
married? She was pretty, she had considerable 
means, and was ‘ simply sweet.’ Very mysterious. 

One early summer, something occurred in 
Polchester that excited July very much. The 
Society for the Blind in the South of Iingland had 
its annual ‘ week * in Polchester. This was simply 
a friendly society that existed for the social and 
happy comradeship of the Blind. Every town had 
its little group and, once a year, for a whole week, 
many members went somewhere and had a sort of 
Festival. When Lily heard that they were coming 
this year to Polchester she cried — she positively 
cried. 

‘I just can’t bear the thought of it,’ she said. 
‘I just can't bear it.’ 

‘Well, said Emily Hardcastle rather dryly, 
‘they've managed to bear it for a good many years, 
so I should have thought you could.’ 

‘ Aren’t you,’ said Lily, * just a little unfeeling, 
Emily? Just a teeny-weeny bit?’ 

They certainly asked for no pity when they 
arrived in the town. A more cheerful, independ- 
ent, self-reliant body of people it would be im- 
possible to find. 

When you see, do you not see more vividly 
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when you are with those who do not see? A fly's 
wing has 1ts prismatic beauty, and the rough leaf 
of the primrose a marvellous symmetry. Pol- 
chester is a city for the Blind, because the invisible 
is the important thing there. The Blind suddenly 
invaded the town. ‘[here were seventy or eighty of 
them in all, young and old, male and female. 
Some of them had dogs, marvellous creatures, 
serious, devoted, scornful of the ordinary passer- 
by who could see and yet did sn little with his 
sight. 

Some were in groups of fuur or five —the 
same groups throughout the week. There were 
many guides and helpers, but they seemed to be 
little used. Within two days of their coming 
there, the Blind dominated the city. Many people 
noticed that they seemed to see things that of 
course they could not see. They stood — or one 
single person, male or temale, stood —on the 
pavement half-way up the High Street, motionless. 
People eddied round them, but they were in no 
one’s wav. The face was lifted, enquiring, taking 
in, receiving. It was early summer, and a very 
fine week of weather. The sun was always shining, 
the bells always ringing, tae flowers stenting the 
air. Polchester is a town of gardens. 

But, for the most part, the Blind seemed to 
have a passion for the Cathedral. which was re- 
markable, because the ladders of colour from the 
stained glass, the pale, pigeon-coloured stone of 
the great pillars, the tomb of the Black Bishop, the 
flowers on the altar, the tattered flags, so nobly 
torn, their faint colours resplendent with glory — 
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these fine things they could not see. But they 
would sit quietly on the little cane-bottomed 
chairs in the nave, the nave that always seemed, 
in some way, to be bordered with boundless 
stretches of moss or water; sit very quietly, their 
heads raised, taking everything in. Or they 
would walk softly in the aisle, stroking tombs or 
brasses with their fingers. Best of all, they liked 
it whenever the organ was practising. 

They were no trouble at all, whether indoors or 
out. Everyone wished to assist them, to explain 
things, to relate history, to describe. But really 
they appeared to need very little assistance. 

‘Why,’ thought Lily, ‘is it that everyone 15 
so kind and attentive to blind people and so very 
impatient with the deaf? ’ 

There was Mr. Marlowe, for instance, with 
his ear-trumper. He had only lately come to 
Polchester and was as deaf as a haddock, and 
although everyone was sorry for him, everyone 
was irritated by hin too. When he said, poor 
man, ‘ Yes, quite, quite,’ as though he had under- 
stood, when you knew that he had not understood 
at all, people just shivered with annoyance. Before 
the Blind had arrived, Jaly had thought that she 
might show Mr. Marlowe some kindness, but 
now, of course, she had no time for him. Time! 
Why, she had only a week and all these poor 
people needed helping. To be blind! To live 1n 
perpetual darkness ! 

* Oh, Clara,” she said to her maud, * I can’t sleep 
for thinking of them! To be in this beautiful 
place and not to be able to see! We ought never 
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to complain about anything, Clara! We have been 
so marvellously spared.’ 

“Yes, Miss,’ said Clara, who Aad been com- 
plaining about the state of her little kitchen. 

* You say, Clara, that you haven't room to 
move about in. Why, think how terrible if you 
were blind? What would you do then? ” 

* Break a lot ot things, Miss,’ said Clara cheer- 
fulix. 

But Lily’s trouble was — where was she to 
start? There were so many of them and they ail 
needed her help. In the Hugh Strect, she went 
up to a man and said, ever sv sweetly: `° 

‘Do let me help you, end he answered quite 
sharply: 

‘No, thanks. l'm quite all righi.’ 

Then, most unexpectedly, came her answer. 
as though from God. Among the trees, behind 
the Cathedral — that walk and lovely bank run- 
ning down to the Pol — she came upon him, 
standing, leaning against a tree and looking 
straight ın front of nim. He was a young fellow, 
about her own age, squarely built, with sturdy 
arms and legs, face and fands ruddy-brown in 
colour. lt made Jily’s heart ache to think of so 
splendidly healthy, so young a man, and he blind! 

She hesitated. He was so motionless, the sun 
beating through the trees on to his bare, bullet- 
shaped head. She looked at him. She yearned 
over him. She went softly uy to him and touched 
his arm. She said, quite humbly: 

‘ There isn’t any way in which I can help you 
is there? ’ 
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He smiled, a beautiful smile of friendly 
kindliness. 

* Oh, thank you,” he said, ‘I don’t need any 
help.’ 
‘No. I know. But seeing you all alone 

‘ A friend is coming back soon to fetch me.’ 

‘Isn’t it a lovely day?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘ the sun’s ever so warm.’ 

She stood beside him, thinking how strong he 
was. 

* Have you ever been in Polchester before? ’ 

“No. Never. Last year we went to Dry- 
mouth for our week.’ 

‘Oh, this is much more beautiful than Dry- 
mouth.’ 

‘Yes, but there was the sea there. l liked to 
hear it rolling in.’ 

“Pm so very sorry you can’t see all the 
lovely...’ She pulled herself up abruptly. Sully 
foo] that she was! But he did not mind in the 
least. 

“ When you've heen blind since a little boy, as 
I’ve been, you fancy all sorts of things. Now I 
know just what these trees are like, although | 
haven’t seen a tree for twenty-five years. Perhaps 
l see them even more beautiful than they really 
are!” 

‘Oh, perhaps you do. What a beautiful 
thought! ” 

* Anyway, 1 smell them more than people who 
have their sight. The scent of this bank now’ (he 
stroked it with his fingers), ‘ you wouldn’t believe 
how beautiful and strong and fresh it is! ’ 
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* Do you always live in the country? ” 

‘ No, not exactly. I live in Exeter. lm a 
masseur.’ 

‘Oh, are you? Liow very interesting! ’ 

‘It is really. You meet all sorts of people.’ 
He grinned. * They tell you all their secrets, but, 
of course, in a little place like Exeter you probably 
know them already.’ He added: *Um very 
broad-minded.’ 

‘Oh, so am I!’ agreed Lily enthusiastically 

* What I say is everyone has their own tempta- 
tions. What is a temptation to ene isn't a tempta- 
tion to another, if you know what I mean. 

‘I co indeed. 

‘Who are we to judge?’ Then he laughed. 
‘ Everyone can’t be as luckv as I’ve been.’ 

‘ Lucky!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Well, I’ve got everything I want in life except 
a family. I’d like some kids. Oh, I know most 
people wouldn't call my blindness luck, but t’ve 
been blind so long that I thinh Fd be frightened 
now if | could se. Anu you can’t imagine 
how kind people are! Just because you're blind 
there’s nothing they won’ do.’ He put out his 
hand gropingly. Withour a second’s pause, she 
prasped it. 

‘What a soft hand you’ve got!’ he said. 
“We go a lot by hands, you know ”* 

She was blushing. Her heart was racing. She 
was in an ecstasy. A mom nt later, to her grievous 
disappointment, a man with a black moustache 
appeared and conveyed her blind friend away. 

She had not even asked him his name. But she 
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was 1n love — oh, this time, most positively and 
certainly in love! There had been others for 
whom she had longed to care but never any like 
this one! Here was the course of her life at last 
laid out, plainly and clearly, before her. Someone 
to protect, to guide, the father of her children (oh, 
yes, she faced all the facts quite fearlessly!). And 
then, in old age, how he would depend upon her, 
need her at every turn! She did not care for 
Exeter very much — the climate was most relax- 
ing. Still, there would be time to think about that. 

Time! Time! Time was the devil. There 
were only four days remaining. Suppose that she 
did not see him again! But she dd see him again 
— the very next day. At the Service for the 
Blind in the Cathedral. 

This was the great event ot the week. There 
was an augmented choir and a sermon from the 
Bishop. ‘The service was held in the nave and 
there was an altar at the foot of the choir steps in 
front of the choir screen. Uhe altar was covered 
with flowers. The Blind could not see the flowers, 
but they smelt them. 

The seventy or eighty Blind all sat together in 
the middle of the nave. The rest of the congrega- 
tion used the remaining seats in the nave and the 
choir stalls. Lily was fortunate. (She always got 
what she wanted. In her own charming fashion 
she was very determined.) She sat close to the 
Blind, and only tuo rows of little cane-bottomed 
chairs from her friend ot the dav before. There he 
was, very upright, his round bullet-head raised, 
his square back very straight, his brown eyes 
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staring fixedly. And then Lily had a shock, for 
next to him a girl was seated and she had a bad 
strawberry-mark disfigurement down one side of 
her face. 

‘Oh, poor girl!’ Lily thought. * Oh, poor 
girl! To be blind and have that dishgurement! ’ 
ler heart ached for the poor girl and, at the same 
time, foolishly forgetting fur a moment his blind- 
ness, she was thinking that her frieud of yesterday 
was kind to be attentive to the poor girl, as he was, 
helping her with this and that, offering her little 
courtesies. That showed, didn’t it, what a wonder- 
ful character he had? ` 

Possibly to everyone in the congregation, that 
afternoon, strange things occurred. People who 
had always supposed that their sight was excellent 
saw newly, but 1t was the Blind who saw more than 
anybody. ‘They had been told, by ths time, that 
there was the famous Kose Window, and that here 
was this tomb with the figures of wood painted in 
faded red and blue. here the tomb of the Black 
Bishop, there the chapel of the War Memoriul.... 
They had been told all these things and many 
more — legends of bamts1. heaven and of heroes 
long dead and flags of old thunder-echoing bactles. 
They were told the stories of the famous riots, 
when a man from the town had thrown himself 
trom the gallery in the Tower down on to the nave 
stones, and of how Bishop Kendon had stood in 
the great West Door an: defied the rioters. 
They were told stories by Mr. Mathews, the 
verger, famous for his stories, of Harmer John 
the Dane, who had been killed down by the river, 
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whose ghost was supposed to walk the meadows 
of a summer’s eve; they were told of the great 
Archdeacon Brandon, whose wife had run away 
with aclergyman. They were told — stories were 
poured into their ears. They listened and smiled; 
with some their eyes were closed, with some they 
were full and radiant, with some they were dull 
and dead. But, behind those sightless faces, 
there was a vision more finely coloured, more 
pulsing with life, than any vision belonging to 
those who could see. The Blind saw the true 
Cathedral, the lovely home of the living God. 
Lily could only describe her state as that of a 
heavenly trance. Was she religious? Yes and 
no. It came and it went. If she was frightened, 
she prayed. If she was happy, she gave thanks. 
But there were times, when, for instance, she 
suffered toothache or one of her neuralgic head- 
aches, when she could zor believe that there was a 
God. For, if there were, would Ee let her suffer? 
On an occasion like this, she could not doubt. 
Being rather short-sighted, she saw God, in a robe 
of flame, above the altar. Or was it that the Blind 
saw God, and influenced her own vision? As the 
choir, from its hidden distance. sang one of 
Wesley’s most beautiful hymns, she moved with 
the Blind into that other kingdom, where light 1s 
eternal and the angels praise the Lord. Neverthe- 
less, even when she was seeing God, she was also 
seeing her young handsome friend, considering 
every inch of him, eagerly thanking something, or 
somebody, for bringing * her man ” to her at last; 
and feeling too, although she did not consider 
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this, that he was fortunate also because his good 
luck had brought him so good a wife. 

Oh yes! A good wife she would be! He 
should want for nothing, should be cared for 
every minute of the night and day ... with a 
shock, just as the Bishop was pronouncing the 
Blessing, she was aware that she did not know 
whether he were married or not. He cculd not 
be! He must not be! He had said that about 
wanting children. Would not his wife be with 
him, were he married? 

And, outside on the Cathearal Green, in the 
warm evening sunshine, she met him. He was 
standing between the girl with the disfigurement 
and the tall, rough-looking man with the black 
moustache. Suddenly she recognized this last. 

‘Why, aren’t you Mr. Blaethorne? ’ 

“Tam, Miss Pendennis.’ 

Why, of course, it was Blaethorne, the grocer 
of Tulling Lane. 

* l recognized 10u vesterday, Miss Pendennas, 
and didn'r like...” 

* Why, of course. How remiss of me! Please 
forgive.’ 

Mr. Blaethorne, who was something of a snob, 
eagerly forgave. 

It seemed that Mr. Francis Barty and Miss 
Ealing were lodging with the Bla"thornes during 
the week. 

‘Yesterday,’ Lily said w her dear Mr. Barty, 
‘we didn’t have time to exchange names. I|’m 
Lily Pendennis.’ 

* And this is Miss Ealing,’ said Mr. Barty. 
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It was a regrettable fact, and Lily quite con- 
<ciously recognized it, that she did not feel the 
same tenderness towards female misfortune as 
towards male. It needed all her courage to look 
at Miss Ealing. How fortunate that the poor 
thing could not see her hesitancy! 

* There are very few days left,’ Lily said; ‘ you 
must let me do what I can. Oh, but I insist! Mr. 
Barty and [ became firm friends yesterday. Now 
what is your address, Mr. Blacthorne? ’ 

He gave it her. 

* Ah, yes, 34 Tulling Lane. Thank you. 
You'll be seeing me. 

And off she went, head erect, beautiful figure 
moving with perfect symmetry, and forgetting 
once apain, alas, that dear Mr. Barty could not 
see. 


Next morning she arrived, in her brilliantly 
red little two-seaer, at 34 Tulling J.ane and in- 
sisted on tiking Mr. Barty fora drive. Why, ne! 
Of course ıt was no trouble, She had nothing to 
do. A lonely old maid like herself. . 

‘] suppose you're married, Mr. Bary. 

“ No, as a matter of fact...” 

‘Well, you soon will be, I’m sure. Now come 
along. I'll take you to a spot on the moors. You 
can smell the sea. One of my favourite places.’ 

She imagined, on his part, a certain reluctance. 
But that was only his manner. Mrs. Blaethorne, 
a stout, worthy woman, was full of civility. Miss 
Ealing sat there quietlv, her hands folded on her 


lap. 


? 
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Once they were outside the town, she felt 
again that odd sense of being drawn into the 
world of the Blind, of noticing things, trees, 
branches, the soft fawn-coloured texture of the 
road's surface, above all, the sky, where small, 
light clouds, like paper boats, danced on the 
watery blue. It was as though she were seeing 
with Ais eyes! She had never been so happy before 
anu she clothed him with her happiness He sat 
there, a smile on his lips, saying very httle. She 
was almost frantically aware of his physical near- 
ness. Her hand was on the wheel, but how it 
longed, for only a moment, te move and touch his 
cheek! Her knee, as she changed the gear, for an 
instant struck his. lt seemed to her Jike a blow. 
Hurriedly she moved it awy, hoping that he had 
longed for it to remain. How casily, in the first 
stages of our burning affiction, we take our 
feelings his or hers! 

“At last she stopped the car, got out, helped 
him, led him through a little gate, on to the moot. 

‘There!’ she said. 

She did not remove her arm, and they soa, 
side by side. Now she was -ure that he loved her, 
brief though ther acquaintance had been. ‘ ‘Who 
ever loved that loved not at first sight?’ She felt 
that she was leaning against his sturdy upright 
body. She telt that he was absorbing her. She 
felt... He began to speak: 

‘ The sea smell is like c.11 hed flowers, isn’t it? 
And I see it rushing up over pebbles, then drawing 
back and leaving them shining in the sun. Then 
this moor runs out like a green cloud to the sky. 
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You can’t see a thing between the moor and the 
sky, can you? Nothing breaks them, I mean. Do 
you think the sea is blue today, with stretches of 
purple silk? When I think of those purple 
patches, it is as though someone had thrown them 
carelessly on to the sea — not caring where they 
went. And then I like the smell of tea on the 
seashore. All the things that go with tea — the 
kettle boiling, the tea falling into the cup, the jam 
sandwiches with a little sand on them and that 
cream you pet on your lips. ...? 

Oh, how difficult it was then not to turn and 
put her arms around him! Flow difficult! But 
she was a decent, self-respecting Englishwoman, 
so she did not, but led him back to the car in- 
stead. 

After that — what do you think? Lily stayed 
at the Blaethornes' all day. At the Blaethornes' 
door was Mrs. Blaethorne — and then Lily must 
go in-—and then Lily must stay to the midday 
meal. ... 

‘I do hope pork doesn’t upset your stomach, 
Miss Pendennis, but it’s a fine piece and 

Lily stayed, and was the lite and laughter of 
the party. She insisted on cutting up Mr. Barty’s 
food for him, and stood over him, resting her hand, 
almost inadvertently, on his firm, warm shoulder. 
She could not but fancy that Miss Ealing disliked 
her. Why should she, when she spoke to her ever 
so kindly? And, after all, she couldn’t see, could 
she? 

Then she carried Mr. Barty off again. This 
time to the Cathedral, and then, afterwards, in the 
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scented summer dusk, they stood under the trees 
above the river —the exact place of their first 
meeting. Lily spoke quickly, huskily: 

‘This spot will be always sacred to me in a 
kind of way. I know it sounds so silly, doesn’t it, 
when we've known each other so short a time. 
But do you know what [ think? Time has nothing 
to do with affection. Do you think it has? What 
I mean is that some people vou know tu a minute 
and other people you'd never know if you knew 
them for years. Oh, dear, I a speakine con- 
fusedly, but I’m sure vou understand. cu are 
so understanding. That’s why I took to you the 
very first time. I could see that you were. And 
with your affliction 

‘It isn’t an afflict.en,’ he said quietly. 

‘It’s so brave of you to take it that way. | do 
admire you for it. I’ve got a very soft heart — 
much too soft, many people say — and it is so 
often moved. But our friendship has something 
special about it — ad trom the beginning, don’t 
you think so? ” 

She pauscd for a reply. 

He said, with his charir. ng, friendly smile: 

* You've been awfully kind to me.” 

She drew very close to him. She took his 
hand. 

‘ In spite of all the friends T have,’ she went on, 
her voice (it had great sweetness) so near to his 
ear that she almost tickled him, ‘ I’m really a very 
lonely little person. I need some man to care for 
me, but, until now, I’ve never seen the one I 
could care for as one should care for one’s hus- 

G 
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band.’ As he said nothing, she enquired, almost 
sharply: 

‘ Why is it that you’ve never married? ’ 

He said: 

* Until this week, I’ve never seen the woman 
I want to marry.’ 

The word ‘seen’ was a little pathetic in the 
circumstances, but with joy and gladness Lily’s 
heart was beating! 

‘ And you have seen someone this weck.’ 

‘ Yes, I have,’ he answered gravely. 

She led him straight back to the car. She was 
going tu do nothing to spoil this perfect moment. 

She was again the life and laughter of the 
Blaethorne party all the evening and, once again, 
she fancied that poor Miss Faling did not like 
her. Through all the merriment and gaiety, she 
was evolving a plan. Only one day remained. 
She must think of the time and the place most 
proper for his preposal. At the end of the evening 
she drew him for a moment aside: 

* Could you come to tea with me tomorrow? 
I would like you to know where I live. Mr. Blac- 
thorne would bring you, I’m sure. Just our two 
selves... .” 

His sightless eyes looked into her, as though 
they saw straight to where that queer, oddly 
feathered bird, her soul, was nesting. 

‘You are so very kind,’ he said. 


So, on the following afternoon, everything was 
arranged. She fussed over the details, which was, 
in a way, a waste. But he seemed to see so much 
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more than he really cou/d see! She patted the 
cushions on the sofa; that was where they would 
sit, that was where, under a little careful direction, 
he would overcome his shyness and propose. All 
was ready. 

But, at four o’clock, Clara came 1n with a note. 

‘Mr. Blaethorne left this.’ she said. 

With trembling fingers, alv tore the envelope 
and read: 


Dear Miss l'ennrnxss—What vou will think of mc: 
My rudeness! But the fact is that [ am leaving for Exeter 
in an hour’s time. [| fcarnt today that Tam warted for a 
job tomorrow — a job too good for me to miss 

How can I ever think vou for all your kindness to me 
this week? I will never never forget it. 

‘J here is one little thing { would like to say. Ido hope 
you won't think it impertinent You spoke yesterday of 
my blindness as an affliction. You must not think or speak 
of it hke that. We don't thith of it as an affliction, 1 
assure you — rather sometimes 1t seems to me that it is the 
people who can sce who are afflicted. Nor do we want 
really very much attention. You were wonderful in help- 
ing me as you did, but blind people really rather like doing 
things for themselves. And 1t is wonderful what they can 
do! If that sounds ungrateful, © don’t mean it that way. 
I shall never forget your kindness. 

And one last thing. 1 know you'll be glad to hear that 
Miss Ealing and J are going to be married. We had never 
met before this weck, but at once we felt that we belonged 
to one another. She tells me that she has a disfigurement, 
but to me she is, and always will he, simply the most 
beautiful girl in the world. 

With every good wish, I am, Y ours very sincerely, 

Francis Barty. 


Lily dropped the letter and burst into tears, 
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She cried and cried. Later, when her eyes were 
dry but Haming, she had a fantastic vision of all 
the Blind leaving town — there they were, moving 
together in a ghostly determined mass, their 
heads up, their sightless eyes staring, seeing more, 
oh, far far more, than they were supposed to sce! 

She hated, hated, hated them —the nasty, 
self-satisfied, spying creatures. 


Two mornings later, coming through Arden 
Gate, she encountered Mr. Marlowe with his ear- 
trumpet. She was surprised to find him younger 
and handsomer than she had supposed him. 
Then, he was a gentleman and wore his clothes 
beautifully. 

* Why, Mr. Marlowe!” she cried. * How de- 
lightful to see you!’ 

Then she shouted down his ear-trumpet about 
the weather. Fle was greatly pleased. 

“ Let me walk with you a little may.” 

“Af it isn't a bore, with my deafness.’ 

‘No, no... It’s so tiresome for you, but not 
for us!” 

she put her hand tor a moment on his arm, and 
they walked along gaily together. 


THE PATTHRUL SERVAN'T 


THE FAITHFUL SERVANT 


No writer of stories should ever point a moral. I 
know that very well. Nor 1s 1t exactly a moral 
that I anı pointing tris time. In telling you about 
Mrs. Rayson and the Negro, lam calling your 
attention to something thar in all probabruty you 
have not notice.) — nainely, that 1f you, m your 
own private life, pursue a virtue, a crime, a habit, 
a taste far enough, it brings you into contact with 
the strangest persons — anu net, in general. living 
ones. And when I say ‘ Irving’ | mean individuals 
obeying, for a brief period, the physical laws of 
this momentary existence. 

All this 1s a pe ip: us and wordy ttroduction 
to Mrs. Rayson, who was never pompous, al- 
though she was often wor iy. /Whuicter she was, 
she was the last person in the world you would 
expect co find in warm friendship with a Negro 
wearing a primrose-coloured cap and bright-bhne 
collar. Yet so tt was. And the word that united 
them was Fidelity. 

Mrs. Rayson had been tor a great many ycars, 
housekeeper to Frederick Rowlandson, Esquire, 
of Salt House, Polchester. Rowlandson, whom 
I knew well, deserves a whole book to himself. 
He was the only human being in our town who 
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truly merited the name of Connoisseur, and, in 
fact, he was famous for his collection of pictures 
far beyond our town. At the big Winter Exhibi- 
tions at Burlington House, you would often read 
in the catalogue that a Reynolds or a Matisse or 
a Rembrandt drawing had been lent by * Frederick 
Rowlandson, Salt House, Polchester, Glebeshire.” 

He was a large, fat man, untidy, with mild 
blue eyes and a drooping moustache. He in- 
herited his fortune from his father, who had in- 
vented some kind of tooth-paste. Salt Elouse was 
a hideous building, erected by Rowlandson Sentor 
at the very worst period of Victorian taste: it 
stood in a sheltered valley only a mile or so outside 
Polchester. The inside of this ugly building was 
simply plastered with oils and drawings. No one 
knew where young Rowlandson had got his taste 
from. The old man had none, but, a widower for 
the last twenty years of his life, he adored his boy, 
his ouly child, and let him do as he pleased. 
Young Rowlandson began to buy pictures some- 
where about 1880, when Manet, Cézanne and the 
rest were still derided in their own country, and 
almost unknown in England. Plis first important 
purchase was an Ingres drawing, a male nude, 
and it hung over his study mantelpiece until the 
day of his death. Many people in Polchester 
thought it improper, no fig-leaves being anywhere 
indicated. He had been to Harrow and King’s 
College, Cambridge, and it was at King’s that he 
made a friendship with Michael Testy, one of the 
best art critics England has ever had. From then 
on, Testy advised him about his purchases. 
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In twenty years Rowlandson learnt a lot. His 
personal preference was for Italian Primitives and 
Old Master drawings, but his collection was most 
catholic. Not only catholic, but confused. You 
could never tell what you would see next. All 
along the wall of the main staircase were Constable 
drawings, dozens of them, lovely and sparkling 
with inisted English fire, but directly after them, 
on the top landing, were Dufys and Légers and 
Braques. Hs big Italian pictures were, howev-r, 
together and separate in the big drawing-room. 
He had a grand Tintoretto Dethronement and a 
superb Titian female heid. Over the mantel- 
piece of the small drawing-room hung the Quentin 
Matsys that is, with Mrs. Rayson, the subject of 
this story. 

Mrs. Rayson came to Rowlandson as his 
housekeeper when he vas quite a young man. 
She must have been rather pretty then, although 
no one, I am sure, suggested anything improper 
between them. Rowlandson, apparently, had no 
‘affairs.’ He lived only for his pictures — and 
Mrs. Rayson possessed a husband, a loafer, who 
appeared and disappeared and was at last killed 
ın the war. 

She did not, I suspect, keep her looks very 
long. She grew stout and was always untidy. 
Her face was pleasant, but stupid. She was, in 
fact, a stupid woman and was not, | am sure, a 
very good housekeeper. The house never looked 
very clean or disciplined. The maids seemed 
happy, but independent, and Frank Gunther, 
Rowlandson’s chauffeur, was as cheerful, round- 
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faced a man as you'd ever see, but his uniform was 
not smart, nor his grand cars very clean. 

I‘verything and everyone concerned with Salt 
House was careless ana disorderly, including 
Rowlandson, but Rowlandson seemed to prefer 
it thus. 

Mrs. Rayson adored him. When I knew him 
she was middle-aged and shapeless. She had 
agreeable light-brown hair, always a trifle dis- 
orderly; she had the pleasant, rather meaningless, 
smile of a peasant who is happy but does not 
bother to think why, and her voice was soft and 
friendly. She was a terrific talker and no respecter 
of persons. She adored Rowlandson, but thought 
him a crazy child who should be indulged by her, 
because she loved him. She resented that he 
should spend so much money on pictures. Every 
time that he went to London or Paris, she knew 
that more pictures would arrive at the house, and 
she hated the men she vaguely called * these 
dealers’ so intensely that it was lucky for them 
that they never paid Rowlandson a visit. She 
would, I am sure, have put poison in their soup. 
Michael Testy sometimes came to stay and she 
would have hated him if she could, but no one 
could hate him — he was so very amiable, 
generous and unmualicious. 

She ruled Salt House like an untidy queen: 
she reminded me, in fact, very strongly of the 
White Queen in Kice. She tried to make an ally 
of me in the picture-buying question. 

‘You know, sir, he’s got far more already than 
the house can hold, and, as I tell him again and 
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again, he doesn’t know what he kas got in the top 
rooms, all piled against the wall they are. Why 
doesn’t he sell some of them? I ask him that and 
he says he can't bear to part with them, which 
seems to me pure foolish as he never looks at 
them. And there’s lots wants doing to the house 
and | don’t think it’s right with all these Unem- 
ployed and the Germans as unfriendly as they 
are. ‘Then a really lovely smile transfigured her 
round, comfortable face: 

' But there. lt makes him happy and that's 
the main thing.’ 

There was, however, one picture that she liked. 
This was the Quintin Matsys or which L have 
already spoken. This pi.ture had a romantic 
history. It represented a wealthy mercnant 
or Town Councillor or Court official, dressed 
in a rich fur gown. He was staring in front 
of him, and against the lower part of his gown 
was a crown of thorns. ‘Jo the right of him 
were some trees ard, on the left, a Negro in a 
primrose-coloured cup and wearing a bright-blue 
collar. This Negro was looking anxiously at the 
Councillor. 

Now this picture, a most brilliant example of 
Matsys at his best, was part of a large altar-piece 
that, until the end of the eighteenth century, had 
been the glory of some Flemish church. No one 
living had any knowledge of the picture, but it 
was supposed that it represented the Crucifixion 
and that these two figures were part of the watch- 
ing crowd. The church had been destroyed by 


fire, and a monk, escaping, had saved this part of 
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the picture. Ihis monk hid afterwards lived 
with a family in England and, in return for their 
kindness to him, had given them the painting. 
Vhis same family had sold 1t to Rowlandson. 

It made, however, a very complete thing ın 
itself Ihe colour was gloriously rich; the fur of 
the coat, the dark green of the trees, the brown of 
the Negro’s face. and the richness otf his blue 
collar — these were so brilliant that the whole 
paintins was alive, deep in its profundity and 
reality Rowlandson calledit Lhe 1 athful Servant, 
and once you hid he ird that, you could not believe 
that it could be anything else lhe most lovely 
feature of it was tnc gize of the Negro at his 
master His thik hps were 2 little apart; his 
countenance cxpressed irdently his fidelity, and 
his anxiety — his anxcty 1 to what his master 
would do, or athet 15 to the eftect that the scene 
would have on him ou felt that the servant 
knew his master so well thit he realized how 
moving a moment this was for hım lt might 
alter his lic! Would he not even now perhips 
capose himsclt by some public protest? Lhe 
wonderful thing in the picture was the complete 
absorpt on ot the servint in lus master He had 
no thought, no «yes, for the gencral scene. He 
was wuting to follow his master wheruver he 
might go. It was absurd, of course, to suppose 
that Mrs. Rayson saw all this in the picture She 
did not see it as a picture at all, but the Negro 
represented a prinuiple to her that she completely 
understood. Just so would she too behave were 
her master ın any danger. 
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‘ You know,’ Rowlandson would say, with 
that fat chuckle especially his, ‘ that is the only 
picture in the house Mrs. Rayson approves of. 
It tells her some kind of story that she can under- 
stand.’ 

And Mrs. Rayson said to me herself: 

‘| don’t know anything about pictures, sir — 
only | like what I do like, if you understand what 
I mean. But there, sir, that picture | do under- 
stand. There are some in the world, I bebeve, 
won't hold with black folk, but that black servant, 
even though he kas got thick lips, was a good man 
once, whoever he was. And he’s as alive to me as 
if ld known him. Lhat wil sound suly to you, 
sir, but tt’s true ail the same.’ 

Į said it didn’t sound silly to me at all. 


And now I come to the harrowing part of my 
story. kor Rowlandson, quite suddenly, and 
without any warning to anybody, married. He 
was married in a register office in London and, 
after a fortnight’s holiday abroad, brought his 
wife home. 

Polchester has all the frults, prejudu es, provin- 
cialism of other Cathedral towns, but, 1f you have 
lived there for a long time, you do, most certainly, 
develop a pride and a warm affection for it. The 
Cathedral is so solemn, the old houses with their 
enclosed gardens so really Englısh, the sea is so 
near, the moors beyond the town’s walls are so 
open and free. I would not say that we citizens 
are altogether a loving brotherhood: we have our 
gossip, our spite, our malice like the rest of the 
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world. And we have also a corporate sense and 
care for one another, and have a certain pride in 
one another. Now, of Rowlandson we were 
always especially proud. He was our only inter- 
national figure, unless our Bishop might be con- 
sidered one. Never, since the days of Harmer 
John the Dane, had we possessed anyone who 
lived ardently for beauty and, as we thought, was 
selfless in his pursuit of 1t. We had never con- 
templated his marrying anyone. He seemed to 
care very little for women and there had never 
been, concerning him, a breath of scandal. We 
felt that, because of his passion for art, he was free 
of that maddening, disappointing, enchanting, 
baffling poison, sexual passion. When we heard 
that he had married, we could not believe it, and 
then, when we knew that it was true, we did hope 
that he had inarried wisely. 

The very moment that we saw Julia Rowland- 
son, we all knew that he had married most un- 
wisely. l shall never understand why he did it — 
there are dark places in all our hearts — but I 
suppose that she, for a brief moment, beguiled his 
senses and caught him before he could fly into 
safety. 

Julia Rowlandson was not even pretty. She 
was small and soft and flufty. She had cold blue 
eyes, a turned-up nose and a false smile. [am not 
prejudiced. She was as selfish and cold-hearted a 
creature as | shall ever know. She was, I think, 
about thirty years of age, and Rowlandson was a 
wonderful catch for her. 

At first he was, for some unknown reason, very 
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proud of her. He said to me, one evening, talking 
rather like a bashful schoolboy: 

‘What luck! I’m no chicken and I’m no 
beauty. To think that Julia should care for me! 
And it’s just what I need. Someone to pull this 
house together, tidy everything up. She's a mar- 
vellous manager.’ 

That Julia was! She immediately set about 
putting things to rights. She had her qualities. 
The house changed under her hand. She gave 
charming little dinner-partics. Rowlandson was 
tidied up as well as the house, and efficiency was 
evervwhere. But how the servants hated her! In 
these democrati: days, it is wonderful to me tnat 
there is anyone lett who can look on servanis as 
servants. Just as we are, most of us, paid to do a 
job for someone or other, so are they paid tv do a 
job for us. We are all in the same boat and we 
should all be íriends together, working for the 
same good cause. But Julia had the old-tashioned 
ideas. Lier servants were her slaves and that was 
the beginning and end of the arrangement. 

It was from plump, good-natured Frank 
Gunther that I first hearc. J could not believe 
that he could be so venomous. 

‘I would leave tomorrow, but chauffeurs’ jobs 
are hard to get and I’ve been with Mr. Rowland- 
son for years and years, and there’s no one I think 
higher of. But she’s a holy terror, she is. She'll 
keep me waiting for hours and hours when one 
word could save it. She’ll send me into the town 
for nothing at all, when a word on the telephone 
would get her what she wants. She speaks to 
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me like a dog and it’s the same with all the 
servants.’ 

There were tears in his eyes. I thought he was 
going to blubber like a -hild from sheer rage. 
Julia’s selfishness was a marvellous thing to wit- 
ness. A spoilt, selfish woman is something that 
no man can rival. And about Julia there was a 
self-satisfaction for which there were no grounds 
whatever. She was not beautiful, not clever, not 
kindly, not gracious. She needed a criminal 
assault to Dring her to her senses. 

And so here these two women were, Mrs. 
Rayson and Julia Rowlandson. 

One afternoon, when it was all over, I had a 
full and sufficient account of the whole business 
from Mrs. Rayson’s own lips, one wintry after- 
noon, when the snow was falling like lazy after- 
thoughts across the misted window. I would like 
to give the story in Mrs. Rayson’s own words, 
but [ could never, | fear, catch her fat, reminiscent 
chuckle. And there was more, of course, in her 
story than she herself saw. 

There ıs an exciting novel, | fancy, in the rela- 
tions between those two women while they were 
together in that house — but it is the business of 
the short story to catch a moment, a shadow at a 
window, a horse tumbling in the street, an up- 
lifted glass, a cherry-tree in bloom, the smell of a 
soiled shirt, the padded walk of a hunting cat — 
any of these is all that a short story needs. This 
story exists, I fancy, at the exact moment when the 
sunlight fades from the room and the Negro’s 
face is blotted out. 
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But first there were these two women in the 
house. 

[am sure that Mrs. Rayson dedicated herself, 
from the moment that Julia entered the house, to 
perfect service. She did not in the very least 
resent her master’s marriage. All that she wanted 
was that he should be happy, and — who knows? 
— she may for a long time past have felt that she 
was not herself as efficient as she ought to be. 
She was determined to give Mrs. Rowlandson, 
whoever she might be, the loyalty and devotion 
that she gave to her master. ` 

But, of course, she could not. One glance at 
Julia and you would know that everything Mrs. 
Rayson was and stood for would infuriate her 
spirit —- but most cf all that Mrs. Rayson had 
something she had not, a loving, faithful heart. 
Not thet Julia knew that. she thought that she 
had everything. But we can sense our loss and 
be maddened by it, simply because someone clse 
says, © Good-bye thin.’ 

Mrs. Rayson surrendered the heys of the 
house and she soon saw that she had surrendered 
everything else. The house had always heen 
human -— untidy, but human. Now Mrs. Rayson 
lost her humanity. 

“It was an awful thing, sir. In three days it 
was as though I hadn’t a stomach, 1* you'll pardon 
me, sir. 

It was Julia’s especial gift to turn veins and 
arteries into wires and strings. At the end of the 
first week, Julia told Mrs. Rayson what she 
thought of her.... 


H 
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‘She was right, sir, in some of the things she 
said. I’ve never been very orderly. I have a 
good Jaugh and then promptly forget something 
J ought to have remembered. Mr. Rowlandson 
was rather like that himself, sir.’ 

Julia told her: 

“How you’ve been housekeeper here so long, 
I can't imagine. You’re thoroughly inefficient. 
No wonder the house was in the mess it was.’ 

And then, Julia hated the pictures! I think 
she resented the money Rowlandson had spent on 
them, but not for Mrs. Rayson’s reason. Mrs. 
Rayson thought that he would have enjoyed life 
more had he not spent his money so foolishly. 
Julia wanted the money for herself. She was as 
greedy as a hungry cat. She knew what the 
Titran and Tintoretto were worth. And to think 
that she might be spending that wasted money 
herself! 

Especially she hated the Matsys. The Coun- 
cillor’s wise reflective gaze infuriated her, and the 
Negro was a Negro. She did everything she could 
to have it removed. She failed. 


Within two months, Mrs. Rayson was her 
bitter enemy. 

‘| hated her as P’ve never hated any mortal. 
In fact, she was the first person, | think, I ever 
did hate!” 

But she hated her because she was making 
Rowlandson unhappy. Or was she? Rowland- 
son was terribly proud of his Julia, and, although 
he was uncomfortable now, disliked to be tidy, 
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hated the interruptions and the dinner-parties, yet 
— how he was proud of her! 

After a time, Julia herself was unhappy. It 
was not her idea to live in this small provincial 
place, miles from London. She found us al, the 
drearicst lot. Not quite all of us. She began to 
flirt. Most of our young men at that time were 
not very exciting, but there «ere one or two: 
Henry ‘Tattersall, Maurice Fleming, Charles 
Farley. Soor. it became obvious to everyone tn 
the town, save Rowlandson, that Maurice Fleming 
was the one. This selection on her part proved 
how exceedingly common and stupid Julia was. 
Maurice was stout and smart. Julia liked men to 
be stout. Within my hearing, she said: 

‘Thin men are awful. You can feel iheir 
bones. | myseli am thin as a rake. 

You certainly could not feel I‘leming’s bones, 
| doubt if he had any. He was well-dressed and 
had a clever crimson sports car — the regular 
thing. He was as -ain and selfish as Julia, but he 
was flattered by her liking for him. He was 
rather old news to the younrer ladies of Polchester. 
They were now continualiy together and Mrs. 
Rayson was horrified. She believed in fidelity 
quite fanatically 

Then, one morning, Julia told Mrs. Rayson 
to take the Matsys down from the wall and hide 
it somewhere in the attic. 

‘“ Ias the master ordered it?”’ I asked her. 
Oh no, of course not, he didn’t know anything 
about it and wouldn’t miss it anyway. “ Wouldn't 
miss it?” said l. “ That's all you know. Why, it’s 
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the pride and pleasure of his life,” I said. Then 
she gets as red as a turkey-cock and stands up 
straight on her high heels (she wears high heels 
because she’s so short and can’t bear not to be 
as tall as other people). and says, “ Now don’t you 
be impertinent. [’ve had enough of you. Take 
that picture down.” And I reply, “ Not without 
master’s orders,” and didn’t we just glare at one 
another! Almost insane it was.’ 

Mrs. Rayson was not the kind of person given 
to hallucinations, but it did seem to her, just then, 
that the Negro in the picture moved. 

‘Vd got as fond of him as anything by that 
time, sir, and that woman abusing him only made 
me care for him more. And suddenly 1 was so 
angry | wasn’t seeing quite straight —if you 
understand me, sir — l seemed to see the whole 
of him, not just his head and neck, stepping right 
out of the picture, with his primrose coat, the 
saime as his cap, and tights on, blue just like his 
collar. Ele was a strong fellow if ever 1 sec one, 
with arms would kill a ox. All imagination, sir, 
but you'd have sworn he looked at his master to 
ask him a question. All imagination, and there 
l] was, a moment later, seeing Madam walk out 
majesuc-like on her high heels and nearly slip on 
the floor with them. It was almost as though the 
Negro gave her a push when she wasn't looking.’ 

And the next thing was that Mrs. Rayson 
found a note from young Fleming under a pin- 
cushion on Julia Rowlandson’s dressing-table. 
She should not, | suppose, have read it, but in- 
stinctively she felt that it was against her master’s 
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safety, something that endangered his happiness. 
I myself have never seen that note, but | under- 
stand that it began with * darling * and had somc- 
thing about * holding you in my arms agan.” 

{t was quite enough for Mrs. Rayson. She was 
not shocked through moral sensitiveness, she alway s 
wanted people to be happy tn any way that pleased 
them. But she wus shocked to the very centre of 
her being by the infidelity. Jula Rowlandson 
had not been married more than three months 
aud now here she was — ‘ darling .. . in my arms 
again.” She felt quite sick. She was unwell. She 
had to sit down. She saw very quickly that, with 
this note, she could deal her mistress a nasty blow. 
She had only to show the note to her master... . 
But what effect would it have on Aime Tle would 
be unhappy, ashamed, and, in the end, would do 
nothing atall. Her knowledge of him was pertect. 
Rowlandson was no good at a crisis. If he knew 
of his wife’s infidelity, his life would be poisoned 
at the source. lí would hate her, despise her, 
resent her, and continue to live with her. 

On the other hand, ıt vould be a triumph for 
Mrs. Rayson. She would have Jula Rowlandson 
hencetorth where she wanted her. And — best 
of all — she would be first with her master again. 

She fought, 1 believe, that dim January after- 
noon, the battle of her lite. She was not greatly 
accustomed to battles. Her life had been run on 
a very simple plane. But now — on the one 
hand, a selfish, triumphant revenge, but with it 
her master’s misery. On the other hand, subjec- 
tion to a woman whom now she not only hated 
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but despised with every warm impulse beating 
from her heart. To be married to her master and, 
within three months, to betray him. What do 
you think of that, ladies and gentlemen? 

She went, she has told me, on that late after- 
noon, into the room where the Matsys was. She 
did not switch on the light, but watched it as the 
fire-light leapt up and down its surface. 

It was there that she fought her battle, fought 
it walking about the room, her hands clenched 
together, looking at the picture, seeing the dark 
face of the Negro, the thick lips open, the serious 
devoted eyes turned to the Councillor — this face, 
now so familiar to her, leaping in and out of 
darkness as the flames leapt. 

How she longed to hear him speak! If only 
he would say a word! She knew well enough that 
he would unuerstand her longing for revenge. 
He could revenge himself well enough on anyone 
who hurt his master! She could just fancy his 
animal rage, his cry of furv, the force with which 
that terrific body (tor she knew that it was territic) 
would leap upon the enemy. But to hurt his 
master for the sake of revenge! No, that, she 
realized as the fire died, he would never do. He 
would never, never do. 

And so at last she left the room, her decision 
made. She would say nothing about the note. 
After this she felt a physical oe for Julia 
Rowlandson that was like an illness. . 

‘As when you have a fever, sir, your head 
burning and your fect icy and everything feeling 
twice its size when you touch it. 
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She hated even to look at her and, unimaginat- 
ive as she was, she fancied that the dry, sarcastic 
mouth of the Councillor in the Matsys curled a 
little in additional contempt. 

It was not perhaps altogether imagination, for 
Julia’s hatred of the Matsys grew to a frenzy. She 
made a terrible scene one night about it. Row- 
Jandson told me months later. . . 

‘A strange thing. It was the Negro she 
couldn’t bear.’ 

Mrs. Rayson’s temptation meanwhile con- 
tinued. 

‘ It never left me for a momen, digging at me. 
Just to say a word to the ina ter, showimg him the 
note which, rightly or wrongly, Vd kept. She 
was a careless slut ənd that lI call her, even after 
what’s happened. Just to show him the note! 
But it wouldn’t have been right — sort of betray- 
ing my trust; at least, that’s how I looked at 't.’ 

Then came the catastrophe. One morning 
Rowlandson aske, he: into his sanctum. This 1s 
a small room that has always seemed to me one of 
the most beautiful ] kno v anywhere. Here he 
has hung his ltalian primitives, Venetian, Sienese, 
little pictures gleaming with gold, flashing with 
the wings of angels, deep with that old faded rese 
of cloth and hanging so especially satisfying — 
yes, angels and oxen, and tiny, white winding 
roads and plum-coloured hills, with the Virgin 
and Child eternally worship ped. 

Here, most awkwardly and with a desperate 
embarrassment, Rowlandson told Mrs. Rayson 
that she would have to go. He could scarcely, I 
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am sure, form his sentences: 

‘ Dreadfully sorry . . . most unfortunate .. . 
after all these years .. . but my wife and yourself 

. don’t seem to get alonz ... don’t know whose 
fault. ...? Something like that. The tears, quite 
frankly, flowed down Mrs. Rayson’s plump 
cheeks. She had never been one to hide her feel- 
ings. It was the end of everything for her. 
Rowlandson was her child, her love, her care, her 
possession, her very self. The end of everything. 

And now the temptation to show him the note 
must have been almost overpowering. A terrible 
longing desire, weakness of the wi]. She did not 
yield. 

She hurried to her room that had, for all those 
years, been her home, that Rowlandson, ages ago, 
had hung with half a dozen pre-Raphaclite draw- 
mgs — * because she liked pictures with a story.” 
She cried and dried her eves. She knew that for 
her hte was over, truly and honestly, as though 
she had died. 

so, to the mument of this story. I have it, of 
course, only second-hand. A moment in the 
afternoon of that same day, a sunny dav, with that 
early spring warmth that comes to Glebeshire 
often im January like an unexpected kiss on the 
cheek. The sun was just dropping behind the 
hill. In five minutes the room would be in dusk. 
Mrs. Rayson was saying good-bye to the Matsys, 
her bonnet on her head, her cape with the bugles, 
her shiny black gloves. She would not sleep 
another night in the house where she was not 
wanted. 
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Rowlandson had come to her earlier 11 the 
afternoon, taken her hand ın his, looked at her 
like a witless man, and said desperately: ‘Go 
home. ... I'll come to see vou... . PI find a solu- 
tion.’ It was almost like the parting of lovers — 
these two very plain, elderly people saying good- 
bye. 

But there uuas no solution. Mrs. Rayson knew 
that well enough. So there she stood crying in 
front of the Matsys. She cried very easily — at 
the sound of a band, at a reported gracious act of 
Qucen Mary's (she put Queen Mary next to 
Rowlandson an her heart), at a stray dog with 
something tied to vs tail, at anv weduing or 
funeral. 

She stared at the Negro with his primrose cap 
and hrieht-blue collar  Tle had never seemed 
more adorme —fauthtul rnan Whatever be'd 
done he must be a good man, and the Councillor 
was lucky. She said good-by. to her trend the 
Negro. Through the half-spen door, she heard 
Juhla Rowlandson coming down from the upper 
floor, click, click, click wth het high hecls. She 
held her breath, lest she should be found there. 
She wanted to lcave the house without saying a 
word to anyone — only the Negro. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye.’ 

The sun sank behind the hill. Ihe room was 
in a sun-grey dusk. Wha was the Negro doing? 
Had he at last, for the first time in these many 
hundred years, removed his gaze from the Coun- 
cillor? Did someone, dark thick, heavy, brush 
her shoulders? Had somcone crossed the floor? 
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Was there, in the lit door-space, for an instant, a 
flash of primrose and blue? 

This at least 1s true. 

There was a horrible scund of a slip, a scramble, 
a piercing cry, a crash ... 

Mrs. Rayson found Jula Rowlandson ın the 
hall at the bottom ot the stairs, her neck broken. 
She had slipped on those high-heeled shoes; the 
stairs were stcep. 

* Very easily done,” the coroner said — ‘ dan- 
gerous, these steep stairs.’ 

The house soon dropped hack to 1ts comfort- 
able untidiness again. Mrs. Rayson was no more 
efficient than she had heen before. Rowlandson 
was happier, I sometimes thought, as though he 
now realized what he had almost lost. I overheard 
Mrs. Rayson once say to someone: 

‘l had a nasty time once — the worst 1 ever 
had. I don’t know what I’d have done if a friend 
hadn’t helped me.’ 

Juha was as though she had never been alive. 
She never had been alive. We exist by the 
strength of the spirit that 19 within us. 


MIS > Jri03A] 


MISS THOM 


Is would be absurd, of course, to pretend that 
Polchester hus not altered with the times. We 
have, for example, at this very moment, the awful 
problem of a By- pass pressing upon us, 

The congestion of motor vehicles at the bottom 
of the High Street, where at debouches into ihe 
Square, and at the bettem of Ormge Street, ip 
something quite d:scraceful. “To cross that end 
of the High Street is, in spite of lights and police- 
men, a constant danger. 

To think that, within a man’s norinal lifetime, 
Marquis’s Circus proceeded en its leisurely way 
down the hill and... elephant tweaked Archdeacon 
Brandon’s hat off his august head and trampled 
on it! Once an elephant, fine, noble creature of 
the jungle — now 3t would be a mechanized 
motor press! 

Were, however, either Archdeacon Brandon 
or Canon Ronder to return today, they would 
admit that the Precincts, Arden Cate, the Cathe- 
dral Green, are little chan; el from their own day. 
And yet changes there are! 

For instance, only five years ago, Miss Carrie 
Falkner took No. 23 and No. 24 The Precincts, 
knocked their heads together, and made one very 
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modern and handsome house of them, with a 
young gentleman decorator, all the way down 
from London (and wasn’t he a queer one!) to 
reconcile the Tudor staircase, Adam fireplaces and 
steel-and-glass bathroom. They were al] recon- 
ciled, and that in the end was due, no doubt, to 
Miss Falkner’s extraordinary personality. 

A whole book might be (and possibly one day 
will be) written about Miss Carrie Falkner’s 
effect on Polchester — some very startling results 
occurred of her presence there — but, in this 
case, | am concerned with Miss Thom and must 
get to her as soon as possible. ‘This is in fact the 
story of how Miss ‘thom affected Miss Falkner, 
rather than ot how Miss Falkner affected Pol- 
chester. Miss Thom was ten and a bit, and Miss 
Falkner — well, who would ever be bold enough 
to say? ... anything from fifty-one to sixty-seven. 

he first point about Miss Falkner was that 
she was immensely rich, and we have not many 
rich people in Polchester. Miss Falkner’s father 
dealt in antiques, and dealt in them so cleverly that 
he left his only daughter verv wealthy. 

No one said that he * faked’ antiques, but 
everyone knew that this was so, and secretly ad- 
mired him the more for it. The general Polchester 
opinion was that, if people are crazy enough to 
buy warming-pans, moth-eaten chairs and rickety 
cupboards, they deserve all that they get. 

Why Miss Falkner ever came to live in Pol- 
chester no one has ever known. She was as thin 
as a rake, with a face like an enquiring pony’s — 
a pony who thinks you might have sugar in your 
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pocket. Her voice was deep and masculine. She 
had a suspicion of a moustache on her upper lip 
and liked gay colours. 

She was a good soul, generous and silly. If 
you are generous no one minds your being silly. 
There are so many silly people who aren’t gener- 
ous. Miss Falkner really was. She gave parties 
atid parties and parties —-and the biggest of all 
the parties was the one she pave at Christmas for 
children. 

This party instantly became famous, and for 
two reasons. One reason was the extraordinary 
splendour of the presents that the children re- 
ceived -— the other was that it was realy a snob- 
bish party. Miss Falkner only asked te it the 
children of the peuple whom. she thought of social 
importance in Poichester. 

She was herself a howling snob, but not un- 
pleasant with it. 1 dont know what, in the old 
days, she’d have done about the 5t. Leaths at the 
Castle — but now, when young St. Jeath and his 
grandmother (she was the daughter of Archueacon 
Brandon) were so much 1broad because of the 
young man’s Jungs, and tue Castle was generally 
closed, she could not do very much. 

For the rest, her snobbery was simple and in- 
nocent. She just liked the Best People and said 
so. That was why it was so astonishing when 
little Miss Thom receivec an invitation to the 
Christmas party. 

For the Thoms were not the Best People in 
any possible sense of that word. Old Major Thom 
was a retired Army man with service in India 
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and a rather suspicious Cockney hangover around 
his vowels. Mrs. Thom was a sort of Mrs. 
Jellyby in a humble way — she was lost in Causes, 
an eager, hen-like womar, for ever pecking at 
people that they might feed her Causes. 

Gladys Thom was the only child of these two, 
and, being the child of elderly people, had that 
‘born out of due time’ atmosphere about her 
that often belongs to such children. Her mother 
paid her little attention. She was an odd-looking 
child. At first casual glance you would think that 
she was a boy, for her mother had given her an 
Eton crop, possibly that she might be saved the 
bother of looking after her child’s hair. 

Miss Thom had, too, the figure of a boy, thin 
and active. But with this there was something 
amazingly virginal and apart about her: everyone 
noticed that she was * apart * from other children. 
She was ‘apart’ for one thing because of her 
delicate, old-world manners. 

Being an ancient and, no doubt, self-indulgent 
bachelor, I could write, for a long time, about the 
manners of the small children of today. Since the 
war, it has been the ‘thing’ in English families 
for children to be, from their very cradles, friends 
with their parents. 

Fathers and mothers take their children with 
them everywhere, talk about anything and every- 
thing in their presence, and give them anything 
they may desire. It is generally agreed that this 
is an exccllent thing, and the old Victorian in- 
sistence that children should be kept in their 
place, never speak unless spoken to, be denied all 
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luxuries, and be forced to enjoy Spartan habits 
and yet more Spartan food, is very rightly derided. 

The drawbacks to the modern plan are that 
young children anticipate far too early all the 
pleasures and excitements of later life, so that, when 
they do grow up, there is nothing left for them to 
enjoy; and secondly, it their parents are neither 
very wise nor circumspect ‘n their private lives, 
the children learn the sordid and disorderly things 
of life before they are wise enough iwo see them for 
what they are. 

Today, more than ever before, fine parents 
have tine children and parcnts not so fine handi- 
cap tneir poor little offsprinp most damnably. 

Above all, children react to oluer influences 
to which they are nakedly exposed so swiftly 
that damage is done before anyone recognizes 
it. Hence the harm that Miss Falkner did in 
Polchester. 

She adored children, or rather, she adoreu the 
children who flatter èd «nd followed her. 

All the little girls in the Precincts very quickly 
discovered that they had more fun with Miss 
Falkner than with anyone cise. She took them tu 
the cinema, fed them with chocoiates and ice- 
creams, gave them presents and invited them to 
dances in her house which lasted into the small 
hours. The parents were too deeply impressed 
by Miss Falkner's wealth, and too weak in their 
good-nature, to protest. lt une little girl or boy 
went to Miss Falkner’s house, then the others 
must go too, for the modern child refuses to be 
denied anything that another child has, and is 
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remarkably mature in all the fashions of un- 
pleasantness. 

Miss Thom went to the High School in Pol- 
chester and was generai'y considered a figure of 
fun there: not only was she plainly dressed — 
her old-fashioned politeness to her elders naturally 
seemed to everyone an absurdity. The strange 
thing was that no amount of teasing, or even 
bullying, had the slightest effect on her. She was 
like a little rock: she had something inside her 
that no one could touch or affect. Her speech was 
precise and old-maidish. 

She was, however, nothing of a prig, nor was 
she ever unhappy. She was never known to cry 
and a smile constantly irradiated her whole face, 
as though she had some secret knowledge that 
assured her that all was well. She must have been 
often very lonely and yet you would never call her 
a lonely child. She was always busy about some- 
thing. She loved to play games, but was so bad 
at them that any other child would have been 
ashamed. She was not ashamed in the least. 

She was not clever, and schoolmistresses abused 
her, kept her in on sunny days; but they could 
never say of her that she was idle or lazy, because 
she tried, with her brow puckered and her hands 
clenched, to learn what she was taught. Oddly 
enough, although so neat and precise in her per- 
son, she was not neat in her work, but wrote an 
atrocious hand and there were blots on all her 
pages. 

She never complained about anything. She 
was not given to confidences. Nor was she a 
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weak character. In a little while, it was thought 
by her schoolfellows that she was just the person 
to do the odd jobs and tiresome extras that were 
a nuisance for themselves. Sometimes she would 
oblige and sometimes not, and, if she refused, 
nothing could compel her. She made up her mind 
and then stuck to it. 

When she was im company that treated her 
kindly, she was radiantly happy -— radiance was 
the word. Bui, on these tovful and rare occasions, 
she was never noisy. She never shouted, nor 
laughed loudly, nor giggled. She just .enjoyed 
herself for all she was worth in a quiet way. 

No one knew anything about her home Lfe. 
Otner children were never invited to her house, 
and Mrs. Thom would not have known what to 
do with them had they appeared. Now and again 
Miss Thom was herself invited ind, after her 
visits, parents said: 

‘What a queer child!’ 

She was not, h veser, queer in the least. She 
was simply self-contained. 

Then, in the year of which I am writing, she 
did develop a passion for another little girl — 
Nancy Bolitho. The Bolithos were a happy-go- 
lucky pair who lived beyond their means in an 
extravagant, exaggerated way. Mrs. Bolitho was 
a very prettv, silly woman, and Mr. Bolitho a 
very handsome, silly man. They had three child- 
ren, two boys and a girl, anc, while the luck lasted, 
they enjoyed every minute of their days and nights. 

Nancy was Miss Thom's age and an *ex- 
quisite ?: she had golden hair, blue eyes, a perfect 
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complexion and a heart as cold as a stone. She 
had been admired by every relation and every 
friend of the house since her first year, and 1t was 
only natural that she should admire herself to 
desperation. 

But even this she did coldly and with definite 
calculation. Miss Thom loved her at sight, but 
made no kind of fuss about her adoration. She 
did not give her presents, nor run errands for her, 
nor sit and gaze at her. She simply, in her quiet, 
restrained way, gave her her heart. Nancy 
Bolitho neither then nor at any other time knew 
anything about that dangerous betraying organ. 
She thought Miss Thom ugly and stupid, but she 
did feel, dimly, somewhere, that Miss Thom’s 
devotion was not quite of the ordinary kind. 

She possessed all the teasing and selfish tech- 
nique of the professional beauty. One day she 
would cut Miss Thom through al] the school 
hours, not looking at her, not answering her, in- 
citing the other virls to mock. 

Miss ‘Chom, resembling a miniature Viola at 
Orsino's court, gave na sign, save possibly an 
especial brightness of her eyes, that she noticed 
anything at all. This aggravated Nancy, who was 
accustomed to attention. 

‘Wel, Gladys Thom — that’s manners, | 
must say! Not to answer when | speak to you?’ 

‘You haven’t spoken to me, Nancy. You 
haven’t spoken all day.’ 

* Oh, haven't I? That's all you know. Why 
don't you listen? ” 

Miss Thom smiled and gave a little skip. 
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‘Don’t do that. You look so silly jumping 
about. What does your mother cut your hair like 
that for? You look like a great ugly boy.’ 

‘It’s less trouble, [ suppose.’ 

‘Less trouble! ... If your hair was like mine 
your mother wouldn't cut 1t, would she?’ 

‘Oh, no, Nancy. That would be a shame!’ 

‘ There you are then... ? 

The voice became soft and besecching: 

‘Get me some of that almond toffee at 
Teacher's. You can give it me this afternoon. 
I haven't a penny. Vl buy you some another day.’ 

‘| haven't a penny, either.’ 

‘Oh, you story!’ 

Miss Thom disliked to be called a liar so she 
walked away, and Nancy Bolitho stampeu and 
called her names. 

Nancy was, of course, Miss Falkner's pet and 
was, Miss Falkner was resolved, to be Queen of 
the Evening at the Christmas Party. This Qucen 
of the Evening affair was not really in Miss 
lalkner's hands. It was in the hands of the Pol- 
chester young gentlemen. The climax of Miss 
Falkner’s party every year was when the boys 
voted for the loveliest, sweetest, and most charm- 
ing of the girls. She was then acclaimed, carried 
into the dining-room, greeted a» Queen, asked to 
be the first to cut the Christmas cake, then, after 
supper, to choose the boy of her heart and start 
with hım the Lambeth Walk or whatever the 
dance of the moment might be. 

The boys voted: it was entirely their affair. 
But Miss Falkner knew her influence: a word or 
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two in the right direction — to Tom Belsize, for 
instance, or Bob Rawlins, the son of the Precentor, 
and the thing was done. This year she was de- 
termined that Nancy should be the Queen. 

For this reason or that, she was this Christmas 
rather nervous about the party. In truth, she 
had, during her few years at Polchester, spoiled the 
boys as well as the girls. They were the boys of 
ten years and under, some of them still at home, 
some of them going every day to the preparatory 
school at Denchurst. 

After Miss Falkner had petted them a little, 
they became a Gang, and certain of them, Bob 
Rawlins and young Belsize for example, made 
real nuisances of themselves, teasing the little 
girls, ringing door-bells, frightening servant- 
maids, setting dogs to fight, just like street 
hooligans. 

Miss I‘alkner was the more surprised at this 
because it was only the boys of the very best Pol- 
chester families who were invited to her house. 

Nevertheless, Nancy Bolitho dominated the 
little boys — with her they were never wild. 
They would stare at her, fascinated, almost you 
might say blinded, by her beauty. Only some of 
them, of course. Others hated all girls alike and 
thought them ‘ sickening.’ 

There came a day, some six weeks before her 
party, when there was a very strange mecting 
between Miss Thom and Miss Falkner. 

It was about four on a November afternoon, 
and Miss Thom was passing the Arden Gate, 
books under her arm, returning from the High 
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School. Miss Falkner was walking rapidly on 
her way to a bridge tea at Mrs. Rawlins’s untidy 
but hospitable dwelling. They collided. A lamp 
shone just above them and Miss Falkner said: 

‘Oh dear, I am so sorry.’ 

Miss Falkner’s hat was in the very latest 
fashion of the day, that 1s, it was a bunch of violets 
with a thin black circle of felt tilted over her left 
eye. She was wrapped tn heavy furs and her face 
was very freshly stamped and painted on the tup 
of a neck that was wrinkled like a very old hen’s. 
She said afterwards that, from the moment she set 
eyes on that plain, boy-like girl in the lamplight, 
a shiver went through her. 

‘I felt most uncomfortable and 1 simply can't 
think why!’ 

There was no reason for feeling uncomfortable. 
Miss Thom bent down to pick up her books, 
smiled, and said: 

‘T beg your pardon, Miss Falkner.’ 

* Aren't you Giadys Thom — Nancy’s friend? * 

‘Yes, Miss Falkner.’ 

“Pve heard a great deal about you. Well, 
Gladys, I do hope | haven't hurt you.’ 

‘No, thank you, Miss Falkner.’ 

‘Mercy, child, you must be pertshed in that 
thin coat. Hasn't your mother anything warmer 
for you to wear? ’ 

* Pm not at all cold, thank you.’ 

* The awful thing was,” Miss Falkner told the 
assembled bridge-party directly after, * 1 seemed 
unable to move. There I was, late already, and 
you know how windy it is just by Arden Gate, 
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and that ridiculous child in her school dress with 
her hair cut short. It was just as though I was 
waiting for her to say something. She’s certainly 
the politest child lve ever encountered. She 
embarrasses you by her politeness — and yet, all 
the same, she makes you most uncomfortable — 
as though she thought your clothes ridiculous, or 
something.’ 

Poor Miss Thom certainly thought nothing 
of the kind. She was greatly excited by the en- 
counter, for Nancy had told her many stories of 
Miss Falkner's splendours and generosities. 

It was one of Miss Thom’s misfortunes that 
there was no one at home to whom she might tell 
her adventures, for neither her father nor her 
mother ever asked her a question or listened to 
her account of her day. No, she never dreamed 
of criticizing Miss Falkner. She thought of her as 
a being of another world, a world where huge 
chandeliers of crystal shimmered, where soft 
music played, where Nancy looked like an angel 
from heaven, where, best of all, there was an iced 
cake as big as a house. For Miss Thom was 
greedy just like everyone else. No, she did not 
criticize Miss Falkner: rather did she admire the 
bunch of violets and the round of black felt. It 
scemed to her bewitching. 

Miss Thom had nothing to do with boys. She 
had scarcely ever spoken to one. But she liked 
greatly to look at them, on Sunday morning in the 
Cathedral, or passing time tn the High Street. 

She liked boys. She thought them delightful. 
But one day, in the Precincts, Rawlins and one or 
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two others surrounded her and teased her out- 
rageously. They asked her whether she was really 
a boy or a girl: they moched her: they called her 
rude names. 

This was a new situation for Miss Thom, but 
she met it adequately, answering their silly ques- 
tions with dignity, even cracking a joke at her own 
expense. They left her and were consideraply 
impressed by her. Rawlins said that ‘ she wasn’t 
stuffed-up a hit.’ 

And then —the miraculous occurred! Miss 
Thom received an invitation to Miss Falkner's 
Christmas Party. I would like to have been 
present when Mrs. ‘Thom tore open the envelope 
and the card popped out. Although I have never 
entered the Thoms’ dwelling, 1 am sure ] know 
exactly how Mrs. Thom opens her letters, tearing 
the things savagely and scattering the envelopes 
about the floor. Mrs. Thom must, even in the 
middle of pursuing her Causes, have felt some 
surprise at this invitat.on. Why, she didn’t know 
Miss Falkner. They had never called — not that 
such a thing mattered to Mrs. Thom. Of course 
the child should go. She had one party frock and 
a pretty pair of silver shoes. But why had Miss 
Falkner invited her? How extraordinarily kind! 

lt was not, | am sure, because of kindness that 
Miss Falkner invited Miss Thom — it was from 
hatred. 

The ways of the virginal heart are myoterious 
and obscure, but | fancy that, from the moment 
of that little conversation in the Precincts, Miss 
Faikner hated Miss Thom and was haunted by 
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her. For Miss Falkner was not, deep in her heart, 
sure of herself, and it is the people who are not 
sure of themselves who hate other people. 

She was certain that chat chit of a child had 
stared at her impertinently, finding her over- 
dressed and absurd. Miss Thom, of course, had 
done nothing of the kind. She had even admired 
the wisp of violets. She never criticized anybody, 
there being too many other things to do. In any 
case, criticism of others comes from fear of criti- 
cism of oneself, and Miss Thom had no such fear. 

‘Tl just show that ridiculous-lookiny child,’ 
I can imagine Miss Falkner saying to herself. So 
she asked her to her party — just to impress and 
overwhelm her. J can imagine, without much 
difficulty, Miss Thom’s own feelings when she 
heard the news. She was by nature a joyful 
creature, extracting enormous pleasure out of 
almost nothing at all. But this was ot nothing! 
Nothing? Why, it was the greatest, most wonder- 
ful thing that ever happened to her. 

Shyly she must have confided to Nancy Bolitho 
the extraordinary news. And Nancy, I don’t 
doubt, was profoundly surprised. Then, very 
quickly, it must have seemed to her an extra- 
ordinary joke, and she told all her friends, male 
and female, and they must have rocked with 
laughter. 

No one had ever seen Gladys Thom at a party. 
No one had ever seen her in anything but her 
plain school uniform. Nancy, who had been 
matured far beyond her age by flattery, saw at 
once the contrast that this would make in her 
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favour — Gladys Thom and herself! That short- 
haired, scrimpy little creature in her shabby 
frock! It would make her, Nancy’s, triumph all 
the more complete. For it was to be, this year, 
the triumph of triumphs. Miss lfalkner foresaw 
it, and she whispered in Nancy’s car that she had 
bought, this year, for the Queen of the Evening’s 
prize, the best present ever — a necklace of small 
but genuine pearls. 

Nancy, during these weeks, dreamed uf thuse 
pearls night after night. Miss Jalkner did propa- 
ganda among the little bovs. ‘1 don’t. want to 
prejudice any of you, but, when you come to 
choose your Queen at my party, there's only one 
possible choice in my opimon.” Or: * Pve not 
seen a child as beautiful as Nancy Bolitho — such 
colouring! She’s the loveliest child in England.’ 

Meanwhile Miss Thom, as was her way when 
there was anything important to be done, went 
seriously to work. She had no one whom she 
might consult — her mother was quite useless 
about clothes, and old Mrs. Ruggan, the cuok, 
worse than incompetent. 

She told Mrs. Richards, wife of the Cathedral 
organist, a few weeks later that, when she saw 
how shabby her silk dress was, she improved it 
with some pieces of fine silk that she found in her 
mother’s wardrobe. 

Here an unsuspected sense of humour ap- 

eared: 

‘TI didn’t see why I shouldn’t have the silk 
rather than the babies in Whitechapel! ’ 

But, of course, Miss Thom was not a good 
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seamstress at that time, although Mrs. Richards, 
who came to love her because of this very party, 
taught her a number of things before the next 
Christmas came round. 

Perhaps Miss Thom sighed when she saw 
herself in the looking-glass. But perhaps also she 
did not, for she must have learned very early that 
life was too full of a number of things tc allow 
time for regret at one’s oddities and angularities. 
She was so happy at the idea of going to Miss 
Falkner’s party, her breast was so overflowing 
with love for Miss lalkner for having asked her, 
that she ran past herselt into a state of impersonal 
ecstasy. 

She skipped about her bedroom, I don’t doubt, 
and threw her arms round old Major Thom’s 
neck and kissed his rough tobacco-scented cheek. 

She went, when the evening arrived, with 
Mrs. Richards and the Richards children. Mrs. 
Richards 1s, in tact, my chief informant as to the 
events at the party, for, alas, I was not myself 
invited. 

‘I hardly knew the child at the time. I asked 
her to come with us because Lucy, my little girl, 
told me that there was no one else to take her. 
How odd she looked! Tam afraid that I regretted 
asking her — to be burdened all evening with such 
a child! 

* But very soon, before we got to the house, 
she had touched my heart. She was so eager, so 
breathlessly happy. Her eyes shone like little 
blue-Hame fires. Hoer dress was worn, and none 
the better for attempts that someone had made — 
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her mother, I suppose —to trim it with fresh 
material.’ 

‘ No, not her mother. She did it herself.’ 

“Yes. She told me later. Her short hair, her 
thin eager face, her staring eyes — well, you know 
how children are! They hate to be mixed up with 
anything unusual or peculiar. I could see that 
my Lucy and Jim wished we hadn't brought her.’ 

‘Did she talk?’ 

‘No. She just sat on the edge of the seat in 
the car, her thin knees planted wide, and not 

saying a word. 

‘When we got there, when she saw that really 
splendid room with the two great crystal chan- 
deliers gleaming, glittering with light, the flowers 
(carnations, many of them, and at Christmas: 
deep purple ones and those lovely rose and white 
that are thick and smooth like the page of a missal), 
and the great piano, the light flooding down on its 
rich, deep, shining surface, the shining floor run- 
ning away from it, a lake of amber, Giadys Thoin 
said at once to me: 

‘“ The piano’s itke water.” 

‘Seon she was the most noticeable child tn the 
room, and [| saw that they all thought it a great 
joke that she should be there.’ 

‘ Was she embarrassed? ’ 

‘Not in the slightest. She stood there without 
moving, intent, absorbed, taking it all in. Then 
she saw Nancy Bolitho, who was looking perfectly 
lovely. She had a little court of boys around her, 
and was behaving like the Queen she expected to 
be in an hour’s time. Gladys Thom went straight 
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up to her. Another child would have been afraid 
to break in. Not Gladys. She went up, smiling 
the eager but rather mysterious smile that she has. 
| heard her say: 

“Oh, Nancy! ” 

‘ And then Nancy said something and the little 
boys laughed. I know that it was insulting, and 
my Lucy would have burst into tears. Not Gladys 
Thom. She walked straight away back to 
where she had been before. It was then that I 
began to like her, yes, even to envy her. One’s 
upset so often by such silly, meaningless little 
things, isn't one?’ 

‘ Certainly one is,’ I answered. 

` I went over to her and stood beside her. She 
looked up at me and smiled. 

‘ Oh, it’s lovely,” she said, “ especially the 
camels.” 

‘She had noticed two large rosy T’ang camels 
on the marble mantelpiece.’ 

Mrs. Richards said: 

‘I'm not boring you, am I?’ 

I said that I was absorbed and she ought to 
write novels. 

‘It’s only that I remember every moment of 
that evening. It was a kind of turning-point.... 
Then they had games. They played Blind Man’s 
Buff, Hunt the Slipper, Musical Chairs. Gladys 
Thom played games too eagerly. She loved them 
and threw herself heart and soul into them and 
was clumsy and awkward — as though she didn't 
see far enough. The fact was that she saw beyond 
them. 
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‘ There was another thing,’ Mrs. Richards 
told me: * Miss Falkner had some sort of “* Cup ” 
for the children. It was innocent enough, I dare- 
say, but still there was something in it and they all 
began to be rather more excited than was fitting. 

‘ You know how a group of children can, sud- 
denly, and for apparently no reason, revert back 
to original, primeval animalism? You watch them 
and they scem, in the candlc-light, to make strange 
signs to one another and to whisper secrets nn- 
proper for that other, more social world. Some- 
thing like that happened now. They pinched one 
another; they chased one another in circles. The 
little girls laughed with hysterical excitement. 

‘They played Musical Chairs and someone 
pulled a chair away and Gladys Thom sat down on 
the floor with a bump. Everyone roared with 
laughter. 

‘It was at that moment, I think,’ Mrs. 
Richards said, ‘that I began to love her. She 
took it so perfecti}. It must have hurt, but she 
gave no sign. She got up and saw that ¡»art of the 
new silk on the hem was torn. She ripped it off, 
gave herself a shake, and then joined in the next 
game as though nothing had happened. 

‘ At last came the great moment of the evening. 
The boys retired into another room and all the 
little girls excitedly waited. You could see that 
Nancy was sure of her reward, and, having read 
fairy stories from your childhood, you on your 
side will be sure that she did not receive it. 

‘ Nor did she. Bob Rawlins stood in the door- 


way and announced in a high, breaking, amused 
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voice that Gladys Thom was to be the Queen.’ 

Had the boys done it out of devilment? Had 
they felt annoyance at Miss Falkner’s efforts at 
propaganda? Had it seemed amusing to them to 
choose the plainest girl in the room? 

No one will ever know. All that one does 
know is that Miss Falkner took it as an insult to 
herself, and Gladys Thom took it as fun of the 
rarest sort. Both reactions were perfectly visible 
to everybody. 

Mrs. Richards, who was not a very imaginative 
woman, told me: 

‘Miss Falkner looked quite sick. She was 
wearing a kind of gold tiara and a dress of crimson 
velvet, very tight-fitting with a naked back. But, 
when she heard what the boys had done, she was, 
all in a moment, an old, sick woman. It was as 
though all the world suddenly mocked her. As 
though her whole elaborate scheme for making 
her old age possible had tumbled to dust. Nancy 
Bolitho quite uncontrollably burst into tears and 
had to be led away. I should like to say that 
Gladys Thom was distressed and that the dis- 
appointment of one she worshipped ruined her 
own pleasure. 

‘It was, I am afraid, nothing of the kind. 
Gladys Thom needed only this great surprise to 
make this wonderful evening perfect.’ 

And she must have done it very well, for Mrs. 
Richards said: 

* When they carried her shoulder-high through 
to supper she raised her head really like a queen, 
and — I don’t know whether you've ever noticed 
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her smile, but it’s mysterious, isn’t it? — as though 
her thoughts were pleasantly engaged, but far 
away. And here was a time for once when her 
funny old-world manners weren’t absurd. When 
she was on her throne and the children came to pay 
her court, even they were impressed and awed by 
her perfect dignity and poise. “ Like Queen 
Victoria must have been *” — someone said.’ 

Of course Miss Falkner had to give her the 
prize — and what a beauty it was! She had made 
an especial eifort this year because of Nancy 
Bolitho. It was a necklace of small but genuine 
pearls. When Miss Thom looked at it she drew 
one deep breath and turned to Mrs. Richards and 
said: 

‘ They are mine and nobody’s going to give 
them away to anybody,’ 

I don’t know whether her mother tried to 
snatch them for one of the Causes. In any case 
she didn’t succeed. But that isn’t the point of my 
story. 

Nor is it the point, as it certainly ought to be, 
that Miss Thom became, from that moment, a 
radiant beauty and ruled the boys of our town. 

She did not change in the slightest, and the 
boys found her as dull and unlovely after the party 
as they had done before. 

Nor is the point Miss Thom’s happiness, al- 
though that is pleasant to contemplate. 

No, the point is that, quite suddenly, a week or 
two later, Miss Falkner decided to leave Pol- 
chester. Yes, she sold her beautiful home and 
departed. 

K 
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She gave no reason. But the Polchester child- 
ren were saved. Saved from what? From the 
three devils of greed, lust and idleness, three 
powerful little devils. Devils altogether too power- 
ful for little children, even wise little children of 
today. 

I know why Miss Falkner left. Miss Thom, 
altogether without knowing it, had made a mock 
of her. Miss Thom, altogether without knowing 
it, saved her own generation in Polchester. 

‘ Altogether without knowing it’ — yes — 
that, | suppose, 1s the point of this story. 
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Tur strange story of Mrs. Heneage and Miss 
Golightly really began with little Rose Hencage”s 
disobedience. She went down the street in the 
rain to take another look at the Dog Shop when 
Mrs. Heneage had seated her firmly in thè school- 
room and forbidden her to leave the house. Had 
that busy lady been abie to keep her eye on her 
daughter for the next hour or so, all would have 
been well; but as she had ten children, one was in 
fact constantly hearing in the Heneage home the 
rich, kindly, eager voice ot Mrs. Heneage, * Chris, 
Chris, where are you? l want vou to run to the 
stationer’s for another bottle of ink. You can 
take Amy and Daisy with you. Ellen, come here, 
darling, I have just got five minutes and we can 
do your ears. Agatha, run up to Father’s room 
and see whether he wants anything for the next 
half-hour,’ and so on, and so on. Miss Golightly, 
living next door, would, from the other side of 
the wall, hear constantly this family chorus, and 
she did not dislike it, being one of those most 
unfortunate of Crod’s creatures who are desperately 
gregarious by nature, but for some mysterious 
reason are altogether unable to win the affections 
of their fellow human beings. 
141 
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Mr. and Mrs. Heneage had had ten children 
with a sort of jolly indifference, which their earlier 
finances had scarcely warranted. Mrs. Heneage, 
when plump, jolly Isobe! Jones, had said firmly 
to all her friends, * When 1 am married I am going 
to have lots and lots of children.” It 1s said that 
what we desire in our youth we shall certainly 
have in our old age if we desire it suthciently. 
This, I believe, was Goethe’s remark, ana Mrs. 
Heneage proved it to be true. Then, quite sud- 
denly, Mr. Heneage had a most unexpected 
success. Ele was a novelist by profession, and 
lived in a nice little house with a garden and two 
fruit trees in the town of Polchester, in Glebeshire, 
and for a long time this nice little house in Pol- 
chester and his ten children exhausted every penny 
that his books brought him. But Mrs. Heneage 
was cheerful and industrious, and somehow they 
scraped along. Then, on a miraculous day, his 
novel, Girls will be Boys, was published and be- 
came, to everybody's intense surprise, the year’s 
best-selling work of fiction. 

There is undoubtedly always a reason why a 
best seller is a best seller, hut nobody ever knew 
and nobody ever will know why Girls will be Boys 
sold more than any other of the six thousand new 
novels published that year. The press received 
it with their usuai indifference. Publishers’ 
advertisements were both false and meagre. 
Charles Heneage himself did not consider this by 
any means one of his best works. Nevertheless, 
when it had been published a month or so, it 
began to sell and sell. Even in London people 
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at parties could be heard asking one another, 
‘ Have you read Girls will be Boys? Most enter- 
taining.’ 

Heneage had no very great opinion of himself 
as a writer. All he wanted was that the ten mouths 
of his ten children should be filled; but when, 
six months after the book's publication, an 
enormous cheque arrived, when his novel was 
bonght for a film by Hollywood, and began also 
to fascinate the Middle West of America, the 
happiness of the Hleneage family knew no bounds. 
They did not, however, move from their little 
house in Polchester. for they had grown to be 
fond of it, and they liked the close quarters and 
the noise, and now tour of the tive boys were away 
at school, so it really wasn’t so bad. In fact, they 
were afraid of their good fortune. ‘I can never 
do it again,’ Charles Heneage remarked to his 
wife in the early hours of the morning. 

‘Why not, dear?’ Mrs. Heneage asked. 

` Because you never do do it again. No best 
seller ever repeats itself, but I will be able to 
live on the reputation of this book for some years 
to come, I think.’ With almost every post press- 
cuttings arrived, and he was intensely proud, 
because now he was attended to by the young men 
critics who wanted every novelist to be a Com- 
munist. Charles Heneage was most clearly not a 
Communist at all, so they despised him and 
attacked him and trampled all over him, and he 
was as proud as anything. 

It was just about this time that little Rose defied 
her mother and ran down the street in the rain to 
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look at the Dog Shop. Their house was on the 
top of the hill parallel with the Cathedral, and 
down to the market ran Orange Street, and half- 
way down Orange Street was the Dog Shop. 
There were always five or six enchanting dogs in 
the window. They were either asleep or playing 
with one another, or waiting for someone to take 
notice of them. Rose, who was only seven, 
would willingly have spent the whole day long 
standing with her nose pressed to the window- 
pane. There was one dog in particular —a 
Pekinese — with a flat nose and bulging eyes, 
which made Rose's heart ache so desperately 
with longing that it was practically the same as 
having a stomach-ache. So, because she had a 
cold, being left alone in the schoolroom and 
everybody being busy about their own affairs, she 
slipped out of the house, and stood without a coat 
and hat waving her hand to the Pekinese and get- 
ting soaked through. On her return, she was 
scolded, given a hot bath and put to bed, and that 
was the beginning of this extraordinary adventure. 

Rose’s cold became very bad indeed. For one 
day she had a temperature of 104, and was 
threatened with pneumonia, and sent dear Mrs. 
Heneage into an absolute panic of alarm; because, 
if you are really a mother, having ten children 
does not make you less fond of any one of them. 
However, Rose, who had the marvellous resilience 
of childhood, quickly began to recover and was 
soon convalescent. 

It is here that Miss Golightly’s part in the 
story begins. Miss Golightly was a tall, bony 
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lady of some fifty years, with a wild look in her 
eye. It is the tragedy of spinsterhood that the 
wild look which at twenty seems ‘to promise 
something like genius,’ at fifty simply means that 
you are an odd old maid. A good deal of loneli- 
ness combined with completely unsatisfied affec- 
tions does undoubtedly lead to a kind of madness. 
Miss Golightly had sufficient means but very few 
friends, and, as I have already said, no capacity 
for making more. Her little house was neat, 
rather complacently in good taste, but empty, asl 
Miss Golightly, as do so many people, turned her 
loneliness into a defiant, superior pride. > She was 
on speaking terms with the Fleneages over the 
garden wall, and Mrs. Heneage tried to be 
friendly. She invited Miss Gclightly to tea, 
although Mr. Heneage obtected. 

‘Il can’t understand you, Charles,’ Mrs. 
Heneage said. ‘ You are a novelist, aren’t you? 
Well, then, every type ought to be welcome to 
‘ou. 

‘ Miss Golightly’s type of old maid,’ Charles 
said, ‘ has been done in novels so often, and she 
has nothing to teach any novelist.’ 

In any case, Miss Golightly herself refused. 
Very polite and dignitied she was, rather like 
Queen Elizabeth to Essex after his return from 
Ireland. She did, indeed, fancy herself privately 
as a modern reproduction of Queen Elizabeth. 
She saw the Heneages as the people of Kenilworth 
offering her a pageant on her progress. So she 
declined the pageant with a great and courteous 
dignity. After that, however, her loneliness be- 
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came yet more acute when the Heneage boys were 
home for the holidays. The noise was terrific. 
She had to confess to herself, looking from her 
window into the Heneage garden, that they ap- 
peared to be jolly boys. but her heart was really 
Jost to little Rose. She began almost mystically 
to consider how it would be if Rose were her own 
child, and from that, it was not a very difficult 
step to imagining that Rose was her child. She 
even, early in the morning lying awake (she slept 
on the whole very badly), seemed to have Rose 
beside her, and she would put out her arm and 
draw her close to her, taking care not to awaken 
her; hearing the soft whispering breath of sleep- 
ing childhood; feeling the warmth of her little 
body against her own bony one; and she would 
talk to her. ‘1’m nnt going to waken you, Rose 
darling, but P'll be telling you in the morning 
what a wonderful time we're going to have. We'll 
do a little shopping first, then we'll go to the 
cinema 1a the market-place and have a high tea 
afterwards. You'll love that, won’t your ’ 

In her saner moments, she thought it extra- 
ordinarily greedy of Mrs. Heneage to need so 
many children. When you had ten, one more or 
less surely did not matter. It would be indeed a 
kindness to relieve her of one of them. It was true 
that Mr. Heneage was now making a lot of money, 
she had heard, although for herself she could not 
read his stupid novels, however hard she tried. 
But the house was small, and one child less would 
make things more comfortable for everybody. 

Loneliness is a quick breeder of fancies, and it 
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did not take long for little Rose to become an 
obsession to Miss Golightly. The child was a 
happy, merry one, and if she saw Miss Golightly 
walking up and down her garden or looking out 
of the window, she would sometimes smile or 
wave her hand. She would ask in the middle of a 
family meal: 

‘What is the matter with Miss Golightly, 
Mother? ' 

‘Why, dear, what do you mean by “ the 
matter *? ” 

‘Well, why didn't she have her teeth pushed 
back when she was a little girl, as I did? And she 
has got quite a moustache, and when ! smile at 
her she makes such funny faces.’ 

‘You had better not smile, darling; she right 
think you are laughing at her.’ 

* Oh, no, I’m sure she doesn’t, she waves her 
hand back.’ 

If Mrs. Heneage had had less to do, this little 
conversation might possibly have alarmed her, 
but she was not alarmed. Muss Golightly began 
now to wait in a kind of agony for Rose’s appear- 
ance in the garden of a morning. If the weather 
were at all possible, Rose came out about half- 
past ten with a book and a large doll. If it were 
cold, she ran about the garden dangling the doll 
by the arm and waving it round and round in the 
air. She would stand quite still and then make 
sudden unexpected dashes at terrific speed right 
down the little lawn. This was because Tom, one 
of her brothers, had told her, with an air of great 
importance, that he thought she had a real talent 
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for the Hundred Yards and possibly the Quarter. 
This was not because he really thought so, but 
because at school he was frantically practising for 
the end-of-term sports, and thought he would use 
his young sister as a pace-maker. 

This sudden sprinting of Rose down the lawn 
enchanted Miss Golightly; she thought she had 
never seen anything so lovely in her life as on a 
fine, breezy morning when the sunlight waved 
the branches of the Hencage apple-tree, the 
daffodils shook in the breeze, and little Rose ran 
like the wind, flinging her doll up and down in 
the air by the arm. Muss Golightly stood at the 
window and murmured, ‘Do it again, darling, 
do it again. How I wish it was in my garden you 
were playing!’ There grew in her then a feeling 
that she was being done some great injustice. 
Why was Rose kept from her? It was to her that 
Rose really belonged. Mass Golightly would be 
able te give Rose much, whereas now, as it seemed, 
the motner had scarcely any time to spare her. 
Miss Golightly began to see in Rose’s responses 
to her greetings a great deal more than was really 
there. 

Then Rose got her bad cold, and after a day 
or two of real anxiety, as I have said, became 
convalescent. Now, Mrs. Heneage’s attitude 
towards her children’s illnesses was brisk and 
practical. So long as the child was in any kind of 
danger, Mrs. Heneage threw everything else tu the 
winds and gave herself up body, soul and spirit to 
her child’s safety. But at the very moment that 
the child was out of danger, Mrs. Heneage began 
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to think of all the other multitudinous things that 
she had to do. She saw that the child was in com- 
parative safety, that she had food, sleep and a 
warm room, and after that she left, as she always 
said, ‘ Nature to do her work.’ So there came a 
fine spring day, and Rose was sitting wrapped up 
in a chair in the garden, looking at the sticky new 
buds on the trees, some purple crocuses in the 
garden bed, and a pale rosy mist that hung like a 
curtain in the sky, promising, like a lying, good- 
natured tortune-teller, that summer was close at 
hand. Miss Golightly’s excitement, when she 
looked out of the window and saw Rose tHere, was 
intense. For the first time she spoke to her. 

‘ How are you, dear: * she said. * l'm so sorry 
that you have beer ill? Mass Golightly hai an 
unpleasant voice, rather like a scratchy fountain- 
pen, but behind it was all the warmth and urgent 
longing to be loved of a lonely, romantic lady. 
Rose looked up and smiled and waved her hand. 

‘I’m ever so much better, thank you, Miss 
Golightly,’ she piped; * Pll be quite well now very 
soon.’ lt was at that precise moment that Miss 
Golightly was possessed w.th the Devil. She had 
her religious phases, when she saw the Devi as a 
rather plump gentleman in a handsome dark-blue 
suit, with that particular kind of little black brush 
moustache which always gave her a shiver to 
think of, bending over her shoulder and saying, 
‘ Now won’t you... why don’t you...? You 
had better try everything once, you know.” So 
long as these phases lasted, Miss Golightly was 
apprehensive with a delightful kind of fear, and if 
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the figure of the Devil had in actual fact been 
physically transmuted into a real plump gentle- 
man with a black moustache, there is no knowing 
how far Miss Golightly might have gone. That, 
alas, never occurred. It was just the same now; 
there was the Devil again, only this time he was 
in the shape, strangely enough, of her old mother, 
long dead, who in a husky whisper murmured, 
* Darling, darling, 1f anybody should have had a 
child, you should. I never knew anything so un- 
fair; I always meant you to be happily married.’ 

‘Yes, Mother; yes, Mother,’ murmured Miss 
Golightly, ‘tell me more, and the old lady did, 
getting very close to her indeed, and saying, 
‘ There’s a sweet little girl, and she loves you, | 
know she does. Why not invite her to see your 
pretty little house?” Ten minutes later Miss 
Golightly was leaning over the part of the garden 
wall that fell in a sort of slant towards the plum- 
tree at the end of the garden. 

‘I do hope your mother won’t think it imperti- 
nent of me, darling, but seeing you out and about 
again gives me so much pleasure.’ Rose threw 
back the rug and walked across the lawn to the 
garden wall. She did this because she had for a 
long time wanted to see what Miss Golightly was 
like when you were close to her; whether there 
was really a moustache; whether it was true, as 
Tom, her brother, said, that she wore a wig. She 
also wanted to test her own legs, as does every 
convalescent. She tottered a little, but on the 
whole was surprisingly vigorous. For the first 
time in their lives they were really close to one 
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another, and Rose was surprised to find that Miss 
Golightly really wasn’t so bad. The moustache 
was slight; her crisp grey hair was certainlv her 
own, and she had nice, kind, affectionate eyes. 
Hier real charm for Rose was that she resembled a 
little the French mistress in the day school to 
which Rose had recently gone for the first time. 
Rose adored this mistress for no very definite 
reason, and here was Miss Golightly — second 
best, but still, something. 

These meetings occurred then on severa! morn- 
ings running. Rose did not realize, as Miss 
Golightly did, that she was nieeting not only Miss 
Golightiy, but the Devil as well. 

Mrs. Heneage was very busy just then; the 
boys were away at school, Mr. Heneage was work- 
ing on his book at tne other side of the house, the 
mornings were warm; the Devil, as was so simple 
for him, arranged the weather to suit his own 
purpose. So that the day came when Miss 
Golightly and the Devil (in the shape of her old 
mother) said at one and the same time, * Well, 
darling, come and see it, it really is a funny old 
clock. It has the moon and the stars, and the 
moon smiles every time the hour strikes.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Rose, ‘how marvellous! But I 
don’t think Mother would like me to go without 
telling her.’ 

“Where is your mother? ’askea Miss Golightly. 

‘Oh, I suppose she is shopping.’ 

‘It would only be for five minutes.’ 

Rose looked excitedly about her. She loved 
to do things without asking first; it was like the 
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visit to the Dog Shop all over again. 

‘All right, she whispered, ‘if you will help 
me over the wall.’ 

Miss Golightly leant over, lifted Rose up and 
let her down on the other side. As she felt the 
child’s body close to hers, and the cling of the two 
little arms round her neck, her heart began to 
beat in a kind of frantic delirium. She had longed 
for that moment of experience all her life. 

About half an hour later, Rose, standing in one 
of the oddest rooms she had ever seen, said, ‘ I 
think [ must be getting back now.’ 

‘The room would, in fact, have struck anybody 
as odd. It was on the top floor of the house and 
on the opposite side from the Heneage garden. 
It was crowded with things. There was a bed 
with a handsome but rather faded lace counter- 
pane. There was a table arranged for a meal, 
with bright-blue cups and plates. There was a 
large doll’s house, and a clothes cupboard with 
open doors, so that you could see numbers of 
fresh brightly coloured children’s dresses hanging 
in a row. Along the wall were pictures, usual to 
nurseries, of elephants in a circus procession; a 
large dog dying in the snow beside his master; 
two fat little girls playing with a skipping-rope, 
and Santa Claus climbing out of his sleigh. Most 
interesting of all to Rose was a large doll with a 
black face, sitting shamelessly nude on a small 
chair near the window. She thought at once that 
Miss Golightly had prepared this room for her 
reception, and that everything in it was a gift to 
her. This was quite natural, because whenever 
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in the past she had been shown things like these 
with the eager look of expectation which Miss 
Golightly was now displaying, they had always 
been presents for herself. It was Miss Golightly’s 
look that deceived her. She did not know that 
this room had been thus prepared for a very long 
time, there being a dream child in Miss Golightly’s 
brain, who would one day quietly ring the door- 
bell and say, ina shrill, piping treble, ‘ I’ve come 
to live here; (sod told me to.’ Tittle Rose was 
frankly fascinated by the black doll, and, to a 
lesser degrce, by the doll's hoise, but thought 
that she must now go home. > 

* Mother wont like it,’ she sara 

It was then that Mus Golightly, standing just 
by the door, looked at Rose with an odd gleaming 
intensity and said: 

* Wouldn't you like to sleep here just one 
night, darling? ’ 

Rose gazed at Miss Golightly with bewildered 
fascination. She had never slept away from home 
in her life; it wou.u indeed be an adventure. But 
she was a shrewd little girl, and began some 
bargaining. 

‘Do I get my supper here, too?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, yes, darling, of course. What do you 
like for supper? ’ 

Rose drew a deep breath. She was pretty, but 
she was also precdv. 

‘Oh, I like -—' —she hrsitated a moment —- 
‘ sausage rolls and those litule puddings that have 
jam inside when you don’t expect it. And trifle 
I like, too,” she added. 
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Miss Golightly beamed. What a dear, natural 
little child it was! 

‘You shall have all those things for supper,’ 
she said. 

‘And is Black Boy mine, too?’ Rose asked, 
having swiftly decided in the last five minutes that 
the black doll should be hers and that was what 
its name should be. 

‘ Yes, Black Boy is yours, darling.’ 

* And the doll's house, too, and everything in 
os 

‘Yes, the doll’s house, too.’ 

Rose grinned rather evilly. ‘ And no one will 
know where | am sleeping tonight? ’ 

Miss Golightly looked quickly about the room. 
‘ No one shall know where you are sleeping.’ 

‘Oh, that will be fun! It will be really im- 
portant, won’t it?’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Golightly, ‘it will he very 
important.’ 

Rose now realized with the alarming per- 
ceptiveness of seven years of age that she was 
complete mistress of the situation. There was a 
large book, with pictures of Hans Andersen’s 
fairy stories, on the window-sill. She picked this 
up. 

* Will you read to me now, pleaser 


So Miss Golightly began. 


When the fat Heneage cook vigorously rang 
the bell for the midday meal, Mrs. Heneage, 
coming into the room, found her husband and all 
the girls except Rose. 
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‘ Where’s Kose?’ she asked Agatha, the 
eldest. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Agatha, tossing her 
head. 

‘Do you mean to say that nobody has been 
looking after her?’ said Mrs. Heneage. ‘1 do 
think somebody . . .’ She very rarely finished 
any sentence, and now hurried into the garden 
to fetch her little daughter. Her little daughter 
was not there. The rug was on the ground, and 
two sparrows were hopping near to it. ‘There was 
a sweet, soft, warm silence in the garden. * Rose! 
Rose!’ Mrs. Heneage called. The two sparrows 
few away and watched her from the garden wail. 
lt was not a large garden, and it was quite clear 
that Rose was not inside it. “Perhaps she has 
gone upstairs to wash her hands,’ Mrs. Eleneage 
thought. But Rose was not in the house; they 
searched it from top to bettom. All the girls, the 
cook, and the father and the mother, rushed up 
and down crying, ‘ Rose! Rose! Rose!’ ana 
there was noanswe.. 1 hey met in the dining-room 
and stared at one another over their negiected 
midday meal. * Where can she ber” Mr. Heneage 
asked, his rosy, plump ‘ace looking strangely 
mottled and patched. 

‘Pm afraid she has been naughty again,’ Mrs. 
lMeneage said. *1 don't know what we are going 
to do about that — the moment our backs are 
turned. She has gone down to the Dog Shop 
again.’ 

They all trailed out, hatless, and feeling the 
first impact of that tide of panic that so quickly 
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Hoods the human heart. There was no Rose at the 
Dog Shop; the street was empty and lifeless. 

‘She wasn’t strong enough,’ Mrs. Heneage 
said, ‘to go far. What caz have happened?’ She 
looked almost blindly through the glass into the 
face of the flat-nosed Pekinese, who stared back 
at her with all the haughty indifference of his 
Chinese tradition. Mrs. Heneage began to see 
things in a sort of mist. There were three 
Pekinese; the whole window rocked. ‘They all 
trooped back to the house again. 

* No, she hasn't returned, m'm,' said the cook, 
who had at once taken the darkest and most melo- 
dramatic view. No doubt the child had been 
kidnapped. American gangsters happening to 
pass through had seen the little swect sitting by 
herself in the garden, had known that the child’s 
father had just made enormous sums by writing a 
book. ‘If you ask me,’ the cook said, a little 
affronted because nobody had asked her anything, 
‘it’s kidnapping, like you sce in the pictures.’ 
And she explained her theory. 

‘` Nonsense,’ said Mr. Heneage crossly. ‘ Do 
you imagine that anybody could snatch up Rose 
and carry her otf without our hearing the child 
cry? No, she has been attracted by someone or 
something, and has walked off and been lost, in all 
probability.’ 

Charles Heneage, being a novelist, had im- 
agination, and he began now to submit, against 
his will, to a series of the most horrible pictures. 
Rose herself had been transformed. He had 
always loved her best of his children, but now in 
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her sudden absence she seemed a kind of miracle 
of beauty and grace and strangeness. It was the 
strangeness especially that he felt, and he saw 
clearly that if Rose never did return again, that 
strangeness in his mind would grow and grow so 
that it would become an obsession. He saw in a 
sudden flash of almost supernatural revelation 
that his lite would be completely ruined if his 
child were permanently lost. His imagination 
would be broken, and he would be tortured by an 
everlasting absence. But Mrs. Hencase was 
practical; she never built up imaginary pictures 
of the best or the worst, as her husband did Rose 
was somewhere, «ná before night they would have 
her hack, 

At last, distracted, they telephoned to the 
police; and as dusk fell over roof and garden and 
road, transmuting everytring into a mysuery of 
grey mist and gold dust, >o that the vanished child 
seemed in that dusk to be beside them and close 
to them, laughing in their ear, just out of reach, 
mocking, a big so d policeman arrived and peered 
into the twilight. Muse Golightly was thought of; 
she might have seen the child leave the garden. 
Her bell was rung; there was no answer. 

‘In the afternoon,’ said Mrs. Hfeneage, ‘ if she 
herself is out, tnere is no one in the house. She 1s 
always back by between six and seven.’ 

Fear now began to stick its valy nngers into 
the secret places of the Her eage household. After 
all, if Rose had walked out of her own volition, 
she was at least seven years old. She had been 
absent now for four hours or more. If she had 
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lost her way she would have enquired. No public 
accident had happened to her, because enquiries 
had been made at the hospitals; there was no 
child of her description in any of them. If, 
then, she had not lost her way nor suffered an 
accident, what possibilities remained? Obviously, 
trustingly, she had gone with someone — some 
stranger, and the thoughts that lay behind this, 
bred of the most dreadful newspaper stories — 
too frightful even to examine. Oh, no, no! 
That! — it could not be. That! — never. And 
yet, slowly, like a gaunt, white-faced, damp- 
handed old man, that lear began to make itself 
an occupant of the house. 


Rose herself, meanwhile, had been enjoying a 
very curious afternoon. For some while she sat 
there. half listening to Miss Golightly who, sitting 
bolt up in her chair, with a curious gleam in her 
eye, read a Hans Andersen story. For a long 
while Rose felt that this was an adventure indeed 
worth having. She did not think of the anxiety 
of her parents, because, above everything else, 1t 
meant that they would he thinking of her, and 
she was a little egoist to the roots of her being. 
And then, quite suddenly, out of Miss Golightly's 
mouth, as it were, there came a rush of tenderness, 
self-pity, and love of her mother and father. Her 
selfishness had broken down, and she saw them as 
though they were there in front of her. She could 
hear them calling her name. She got up and 
interrupted Miss Golightly. 

‘l think I’d better go home now,’ she said. 
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Miss Golightly very calmly also got up, laid 
the book on the table, and said, ‘ Oh, no, dear, 
you must have some tea first. Besides, you are 
going to stay the night.’ 

Rose said, ‘ No, I think I'll go home now.’ 

‘You must let me know what's best for you, 
dear,’ said Miss Golightly. ‘ We’ll have some tea 
in a moment and you'll feci so much better,’ and 
without looking at her again, Miss Golightly left 
the room. Then Rose heard the key ‘n the door 
being turned, und she was locked in. At the sour 1 
of that turning key, she became the baby that she 
really was. She screamed and screame«u; she 
kicked at the door: she went to the window and 
pulled at it, but 1t was insmovable; she smashed 
the doll’s house; she yelled. ‘There was no 
answer —a deathly silence, broken only by the 
chuckling slither of a dyine coal in the fire. 


At half-past six, on the other side ol the garden 
wall, Police Constable Kellet found Rosc's doll 
hanging in a ras, bery bush. He then rang 
Miss Golightly’s bell. 

The door was opened ^y Miss Golightly her- 
self; the policeman, Charles Heneage, and his 
wife, moved into the little hall. Mrs. Heneage 
explained with her charming, comforting smile: 
‘We are a little worried because Rose is missing.’ 

‘Oh, yes,” sa'd Miss Golightly. 

‘ She is given to wandering off by herself some- 
times, but we have made enquiries everywhere 
with no result. We thought that you might have 
seen her perhaps from a window.’ 
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‘Oh, no,’ said Miss Golightly gravely; ‘ how 
very distressing for you!’ But at that same 
moment a child’s shrill, frightened scream was 
heard from inside the house. The door of the 
upper room was unlocked by Miss Golightly her- 
self. 

‘ It’s a mistake, I assure you,’ she kept repeat- 
ing, her mouth twitching in a very odd way, ‘a 
mistake, really, a mistake. Rose was having tea 
with me, that’s all.’ 

The room presented a strange appearance, 
when the electric light revealed 1t. Rose, her 
small, plump face mottled with crying, was 
standing in the middle of the room screaming at 
the top of her voice. She held the black doll in 
one hand, and was whirling it round and round. 
The doll's house was kiched to pieces, and the 
cups and saucers and plates lay in fragments all 
over the floor. As soon as she saw her mother, 
she rushed to her and held on to her, her screams 
dying to stranvling sobs. ‘I want to go home, | 
want to go home,’ she kept repeating. 

Charles Heneage felt a sort of sick, inhuman 
rage. What he wanted to do was to go to Miss 
Golightly and take her thin, hard head and bang 
it against the wall until it broke into pieces, like 
the china. The policeman said, as though this 
were part of his day’s routine, * Well, there your 
little girl is, maam.’ Mrs. Heneage sat down, 
taking Rose on to her lap and holding her closely. 
She looked at Miss Golightly and Miss Golightly 
looked at her: it was suddenly as though the two 
men in the room were of no account at all. 
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" Why did you do this? * Mrs. Heneage asked 
quietly. 

Miss Golightly said, ‘1 get so lonely in this 
house all by myself, and theu, her mouth twitch- 
ing so that it seemed difficult for the words to 
come out, * You really have so many children, 
Mrs. Hencape.' 

‘ And now,’ said the policeman, takin,r out a 
little book. 

Mrs. Ileneage had been staring at Miss 
Golightly so intently that she came tugether w.th 
a jerk as though she had been in a dicam. 

‘Oh, would you mind?’ she said to the police- 
man * Could you wait for ten minutes? ’ 

t For ten minutes? ' said the policeman, yvreutly 
surprised. 

‘Yes, it would be so very guod ot you — | 
won't be more than that. 1 take my litile girl 
home if you wouldn't iind waiting.’ 

Rose, sceing that now all was well, rather sorry 
that her adventure was over, and wondering 
whether she woul be able to slip out of the house 
with the black doll without anybody noticing, 
wondered also whether she ought not to say to 
Miss Golightly, ‘ Thank you very much for my 
nice tea,’ it having been already impressed upon 
her by various elders that beautiful manners cost 
you nothing and carried you sovtally a long way. 
However, there was still drama in the air, so that, 
with many strangled so: and her own secret 
delight in carrying off the doll unopposed, she 
departed with her mother. Miss Golightly stood 
so erect, so still, that both men felt an awkward- 
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ness. The policeman said he would wait down- 
stairs, and he left the room. 

Charles Heneage was a novelist as well as a 
father, and the immobility of that figure seemed 
to him so tragic that some of his sick rage began 
to subside. 

‘l wish you would explain to me 
began. 

“Oh, I know,’ said Miss Golightly quickly. 
‘Vm going to prison, of course ; this 1s the end 
of everything. Well, I always knew there had 
got to be an end. Lhere’s one thing — | shan't 
be quite as loncly in prison.’ 

Charles Hencage said, ‘ Yes, but didn’t ıt 
occur to you that you would be making other 
people unhappy’ We've spent a dreadtul day, 
you know.’ 

‘ I’m sorry,’ said Miss Golightly dryly. 

“1 wish you would tell me ” Charles 
Heneage said again gently. 

* Ihcre”s nothing to tell,’ said Miss Golightly. 
* Vve known for a long time that something awful 
was going to happen. After all, it’s only been an 
afternoon for you — l've had a life of it.” 

And then there came to Heneage that con- 
sciousness offered to all of us from time to time, 
that behind the daily conduct of life, fearful 
abysses threaten — nne step ın the dark and you 
are over, so to speak. With imaginative vision he 
saw quite clearly that a terrific crisis was prepar.ng 
itself for all of them, not only tor Miss Golightly. 
She was ruined for life; they, the Heneages, 
would be the centre for a little while of a police- 
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court case, and after it there would hang about in 
the world the suggestion that they had more 
children than they knew what to do with. 

* Oh, of course, he’s a novelist,’ he heard the 
people saying, ‘and you know what these writers 
are. Still, you'd have thought they would look 
after their children a little better than that.” And 
behind the gossip there would be his own lasting 
dismay that he had wrought unhappiness and 
misery, not through his own fault. but by sub- 
mitting to circumstance. And Rose... ie say 
his child quite clearly. She had no longer the 
soft, romantic mystery of her absence. Ee knew 
Rose’s faults; this might affect her whore life; 
she could easily become that most tiresome of all 
female types —- the self-dramatizing: poseuse, He 
could hear his little Rose saying, * Oh, 1 was kid- 
napped — yes, when | was quite a little girl. A 
horrid old woman took me and locked me up in a 
room in her house. Oh, it was frightful; I 
screamed and screamed.’ Beyond that, a sort of 
hatred and fear mi ht be bred in Rose if this in- 
cident went farther. And yet, how could it not? 
Miss Golightly was mad, and mad people were 
dangerous. But was she mad? If this thing 
stopped where u was, she might be saved — they 
might all be saved. But then there was the police- 
man with his note-book. This had gone too far 
already. Ina kind of despair he looked at Miss 
Golightly, and then he thought of his wife. 
Everything would depend on her; everything 
always had; she had a wisdom and knowledge 
that went far deeper than the immediate moment; 
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he had often noticed it — as though she were in 
communication with powers potent and invin- 
cible, and hidden from the knowledge of most of 
the sons of men. lle said very quietly, * We 
must wait till my wife con:es back; she will know 
what to do.” Then he added, * Won't you sit 
down? ” 

Miss Golightly said, ‘ Oh, no, thank you,’ and 
then she added: *1 don't want your forgiveness; 
I can't forgive myself, and so what anyone else 
thinks doesn’t matter. It was an impulse — as 
regards Rose, I mean. I had prepared this room 
for a long while, 1 don’t quite know who for — 
someone to look after, to care for.’ 

‘I sec, sard Charles. Shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Heneage entered, the policeman close behind her. 
She was carrying ın her arms the Pekinese dog. 

‘ And now, ma’am,’ the policeman said briskly. 

Mrs. Hleneage smiled at him. ‘J don’t think 
we shall be wanting you any more,’ she said. 

‘Excuse me, ma'am, the policeman said in 
his most othctal manner. 

‘No, really,” sad Mrs. Heneage. * You see, 
it has all been my fault. [t was too stupid of me, 
but I do forget things in the most extraordinary 
way. Miss Golightly asked my child to tea days 
ago, and | knew all about it, and yet, in the most 
extraordinary way, it passed right out of my mind.’ 
She smiled at them all. * 1'm like that, you know, 
so extraordinarily muddle-headed! Jose asked 
me whether she might go, and I said “ Yes,” and 
then it passed right out of my mind.’ Nobody 
said a word. 
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‘ But really, ma’am,’ said the policeman. 

‘Oh, no, we must thank you for your trouble. 
It has all been my fault. Charles She 
nodded towards the policeman. 

` Well, of course, ma’am, if you refuse to preter 
a charge.’ 

* There's nothing to prefer a charge about. 
All this afternoon I knew there was something 
in the back of my mind, and yet | couldn't re- 
member. Charles 

“Pl go uown with you, constable,’ Charics 
said, and he moved out with the policeman. 

Mrs. Henecage put the Pekincse down on the 
Hoor. Miss Golightly said, * 1 suppose I ought to 
thank you. |] don’t know why you did this. l 
didn’t intend to hurt the child.’ 

‘Ithink, Mrs. Heneagce said, ‘ that you would 
like to do a kindness. This litde dog has been 
in the window of the shop down the road for days. 
I’m sure it has been most unhappy. It suddenly 
occurred to me that you might like to be kind 
to it.’ 

Miss Golightly looked at the dog; its grotesque 
face, with the bulging eycs, the flat nose, and the 
weary air of boredom sec.ned to her familiar. She 
did not move, but the dog, as though 1t were 
saying to itself through a million years” experience, 
‘Ive learnt to take what I am given; this is 
apparently my destiny, for a little while at least,’ 
yawned. Then it moved over to Miss Golightly, 
and, as it had been taught, with disdainful, scorn- 
ful appeal, sat up on its haunches, waved its paws, 
coughed asthmatically, and looked into Miss 
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Golightly’s face. Miss Golightly bent down and 
picked it up; it produced a minute scrap of tongue 
and licked her cheek; like Rose, it knew exactly 
where its bread and butter lay. On that, Miss 
Golightly pressed it to her vosom, felt its warmth, 
its minuteness, its helplessness, and at the touch 
of the rough tongue on her cheek, 1t became Rose 
— it became everything that she had ever needed. 

‘That’s so good of you,” Mrs. Heneage said 
cheerfully. ‘I can’t tell you how distressed I’ve 
been every day passing that shop. I know how 
goud you'll he to it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Golightly, staring at the dog, 
“1 will. 


Safe in the sanctity of their own home, Charles 
pat his arms round his wife and kissed her. 

‘I knew you would do the right thing,’ he 
said. ‘ You saved not only Miss Golightly, but 
all of us... A moment later he shook his head. 
* Um not sure, though. Is 1t wise, do vou think, 
to leave a mad woman like thit loose in the world?’ 

‘Not mad,’ said Mrs. Henecage, her hand for 
a moment on her husband’s cheek; ‘ not mid — 
only maternal.’ 
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Mr Anprrw Witson was probably the best 
verger that our Cathedral in Polchester hid ever 
had. I can’t at least imagine a better; he vas the 
personification of all the vergers ¿hat ever existed, 
and he was ot so much value to the Cathedral that 
people used to say that the euthorities were think- 
my of sending him to VoronorF in \ustria to have 
his youth renewed at thar own expense. 

}le was a magnificent tigure of a man — six 
feet two or three in hetyht, broad-shouldered and 
wearing a stmply superb beard. Beards have gone 
out of fashion now, and I suspect that the Vic- 
torians wore them mainly to conceal their moral 
delinguenues from their wives and families, be- 
cause there is no physical feature that gives your 
character away as surcly as your mouth. But no 
beard could be said to be vut of fashion when it 
was so perfectly right as Andrew Wilson's — a 
plorious golden colour, cut most neatly, a little 
curly, vibrating with life. 

That last 1s not, perhaps, a ple want phrase to 
use about a beard, but it wx true of the whole of 
Andrew Wilson — his vitality was of a certain 
very definite kind, and some people didn’t like it. 
Elis critics called him complacent, a crushing bore, 
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even pompous, and 1 wouldn't say that from a 
certain angle these criticisms weren’t true. But a 
cathedral verger ought to be complacent, and 
there is no harm in his being a little pompous, for 
he has in his charge a wonderful and beautiful 
thing, and it is his daily duty to impress rather 
lazy spectators with the glories of his charge. 

When visitors came to Polchester and were 
staying in the little hostelry, someone would say to 
them, ‘ You’ve seen the Cathedral, of course.’ 
Yes, or else chey were going to see the Cathedral. 
‘If you go about eleven o’clock Andrew Wilson 
will show you round.’ Who was Andrew Wilson? 
‘Hes one of the Cathedral vergers. You don't 
half see the Cathedral if he doesn’t show it you.’ 

And then how greatly were the tourists im- 
pressed when they saw him; the very first sight 
of him with his splendid beard resting upon his 
black gown, rather mild blue eyes gazing at you 
benevolently, his magnificently strong and upright 
body, and then the rolling unctuous voice, this 
patronage of you, and at the same time this con- 
veying to you that he would look after you ten- 
derly and see that you came to no harm. 

‘There was, of course, nothing about the 
Cathedral that he could not tell you. To see him 
standing beside the tomb of the Black Bishop 
rolling out in his fine periods that terrific story: 
‘At that moment, ladies’ (he always talked es- 
pecially to the ladies), ‘ the great West Door was 
flung open. The four knights stood there, looking 
fiercely about them. They marched up the nave, 
their armour clanking as they went. The Bishop 
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turned on the altar steps. “ What do you here, 
desecrating this house of God? ” ” 

Yes, 1t was magnificent: the tourists stared at 
him with their mouths a little open — they did 
not know whether it was the Black Bishop they 
were admiring or Andrew Wilson or a little bit of 
both. 

Naturally after many vears of these great 
successes he grew to think himself indispensable 
to the Cathedial and to arouse the dislike of practic- 
ally everybody in it Certain Canons and their 
wives, and some of the other important people in 
the town, disliked him so intensely that even the 
most virtuous among thein hed considered the 
sending to him of poisoned chocolates by post. 
But short of some drastic action of that kind there 
was nothing to be done. He was prandly etficient, 
always there on the Jub; there was no criticism of 
his work to be made. 

Pompous people are pompous for one reason 
only — they have no sense of humour about them- 
selves; they don’t see themselves as we all truly 
should, as comic and insignificant creatures; they 
never wonder whether the, have not made fools 
of themselves «amd whether that is not rather 
amusing! ‘hey are very sensitive, and see insults 
where none are intended; they criticize others 
but are hotly indignant if they themselves are 
criticized; they suffer very often and move like 
baited bulls wondering why they are attacked. 

Andrew was scarcely to blame for his pomposi- 
ties because he had no one in his home to correct 
him, to laugh at him. His wife had died twelve 
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years before in childbirth, leaving a male baby, 
smiling up at him wistfully just before she went. 
‘I have loved you so much, Andrew. You will 
be good to our boy, won” you? ” 

Andrew had never married again, nor felt the 
least temptation to do so, and that was because he 
had loved his wife with a sincerity and passion 
which were deep and true and lasting. She would, 
indeed, have made all the difference to him had 
she lived, for she had a strong sense of fun and 
loved her Andrew with reservations. He cared 
for her so much that he liked her to laugh at him, 
but there was no one to laugh at him after she 
died — no one, at least, whose laughter he ever 
overheard. His youngest sister came to keep 
house for him, and unfortunately she thought 
him entirely marvellous; she had always wor- 
shipped him, and nothing he did or said was ever 
wrong. 

The three of them lived in a house just inside 
Arden Gate, a little old house that was almost a 
cottage, from whose windows across the Green you 
could see the magnificent fagade of the Cathedral, 
and across whose sitting-room and bedrooms the 
bells would come rocking, over whose roof as the 
evening fell the switts circled. Agnes Wilson 
was an ideal housekeeper, saw that her brother 
had everything he wanted, including the right 
kind of food, for he was a very handsome trencher- 
man. 

Michael, the boy, went to the Polchester school 
as a day boy. He was a nice small boy with carroty 
hair and a rather pale face, quite clever, and often 
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afraid of his futher. Andrew painfully detected 
that his son was afraid of him, and this was the 
only thing in his life that disturbed him, for he 
loved his son most dearly. Elis son was the centre 
of his whole life, even more important to him than 
the Cathedral, and he would come home after his 
duties were done and sit reading the newspaper, 
his ears cocked for the opening of the door, tor 
those familiar steps and then the sight of the small 
boy, and then his question, * How have things 
been today, my son?’ 

When Michael had been very small he had 
run to his father and been hugged by him and 
kissed by bin and held close to his heart; he 
never ran now, but wewd stand there smiling a 
little nervously and say with awkw irdness, * L was 
second in history today,” or * We had rugger this 
afternoon and | got a try. 

Andrew did not understand his son. lie could 
not help ıt. There were so many things about 
which he was anxious, and about nothing more 
than Michacl’s speech. Ile had a terrific pride 
about his own English; he loved the balance of 
sentences; he used long words which were not 
always quite correct, and especially did he loathe 
any hind of Americanism. ‘There was a serious 
little scene one fine day after Andrew asked his 
son how things had been that day. Michael said 
very brietly, * C.K., Father.’ 

‘What did you say?’ Andrew inquired. 

‘O.K.’ Michael repeated, his voice trembling 
a little because he knew he had committed a 
grievous fault. 
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‘O.K.?’ said Andrew. ‘And what language 
is that?’ 

‘It’s American, I suppose,’ said Michael. 

* American; I see. Would you kindly tell me 
what it means? ’ 

Michael, now desperately frightened, mur- 
mured, * It is all correct — O.K? 

Andrew stood up. ‘ Let me hear you say that 
again,’ he thundered, ‘ and you will be beaten. I 
have never beaten you yet, but that is what you'll 
get the next time. O.K. Disgusting! I suppose 
our own language isn’t good enough for you. 

‘No, Father; | mean yes, of course.’ And he 
went shaking from the room. 

Boys from the age of nine to nineteen are pecu- 
liar and not altogether pleasant animals. They 
suffer from a desperate self-consciousness. Their 
school puts then through the successive processes 
of subjugation, self-assertion and intolerance. 
They are terrible sticklers for a dreadful kind of 
code which is neither kindly nor honourable, and 
has almost nothing to be said for it. 

They have loved their fathers and mothers, 
and perhaps even their sisters, and looked up to 
them. Their school guickly makes them ashamed 
of parents and relations and especially scornful of 
any kind of nobility or virtuous action: their 
school gives them self-reliance and courage. Itis 
apt to eliminate from them all originality, all 
thinking for themselves, and to give them a 
completely false sense of values from which they 
will suffer all their lives. The only thing to be 
said for the Iċnglish school system is that if a boy 
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doesn’t endure it he will be worse than if he does. 

Now Michael, being a day boy, escaped some 
of the more sinister things, but he soon learnt that 
to have a verger for a father was no very fine thing 
socially, and to know that his tather was considered 
by everybody a pompous, conceited old ass at 
first hurt him dreadfully, for he had always doved 
him. Then he became accustomed to the idea 
and laughed with the other boys at his father’s 
weaknesses. All the same, there were times at 
home when he found tha! his love for Andrew was 
as strong as ever, and he realized that Andrew 
loved him. So a sort of battle went on within 
him. 

The ridiculous littl quarrel about language 
had unfortunate results, for it was the use of 
elaborate language that mace people laugh at his 
father. So he became sulky, and once when his 
father asked him why he gave <uch short answers 
he replied cheekily, * Um being careful about my 
words, Father. You said you didn’t like Ameri- 
canisms.’ ‘hen he was astonished, for he expected 
his father to be very angry, but instead of that 
Andrew Wilson said noth ng, but only looked at 
his son in a puzzled, distressed wav. 

In fact, Andrew began now to be more un- 
happy than at any time since his wife’s death. Lie 
was really, but he didn’t know it, a very lunely 
man. lie had no friends of hi. own age and 
standing. He was busy al’ day with his Cathedral 
duties and at night he read his newspaper, ate his 
supper, took a little stroll and went to bed. He 
played no games, he disliked strong drink, he 
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knew no friends. He had not thought that he 
was lonely so long as he felt a close companionship 
with his boy. 

All day while he was showing visitors over the 
Cathedral, or, staff in hana, leading the procession 
to its place in the Choir, he would be thinking of 
the evening, of his talk with Michael, of their 
supper together, of his friendly supervision of 
Michael’s homework, of his kissing the boy good- 
night when he was in bed. This was the climax 
and splendour of his day. It meant infinitely 
more to him, although that too he did not realize, 
than his Cathedral duties. These were important, 
of course, and he was as happy in his work as 
anyone in the United Kingdom; but the hour 
with his son was zke hour. 

Now that hour had lost its fun and savour. 
The boy answered him with monosyllables at 
supper, and even once turned his head away when 
his father bent down to kiss him. ‘Therefore, 
because Andrew was unhappy, he was also cross 
and irritable. He knew in his heart what the 
matter was but would not confess it to himself, 
and his loneliness daily increased. 

Nevertheless, what pleasure and excitement he 
got from the Cathedral! Efe was no poet, and his 
daily tributes to the Cathedral's histories and 
splendours were conventional enough. Although 
he knew the great building so well, it never 
diminished for him in size; and he would stand 
at the far end of the nave looking across the 
chequered floor, enjoying the muted colours of 
purple and orange and silver which came from the 
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high windows, taking as personal existences every 
brass tablet, every old letter stamped in the stone, 
every piece of marble and gold, talkiny of all the 
brave spirits buried there, of the pageant of history 
unrolled there. And behind all these was a very 
real sense of God, whose physicil appearance 
strongly, in his mind, resembled hiunselt, brooding 
tenderly and watchfully over everything and see- 
ing that no one came to any dll. 

Hic behaved very like 2 schoolmister to the 
groups that he conducted, ind 1e ented above all 
inything line an impertinent emuk or light- 
minded question Louny women ct the tivolous 
sort — espectally those who were mainly occupied 
In tutug with young nen wtending on them — 
he dishked catremely and would often Hish them 
a stern Jook from hs bluc eyes which terrified 
them and kept ther speccidess thercafter. He 
loved compliments, of course, and when a visitor 
remarked in a whisper to a friend, ‘sn t he gran 1!’ 
or‘ Doesn't he mike things Live!’ he was greatly 
pleased, although ise telt that these comy liments 
wec only his due 

Lhere were certain ti ngs m the Cathedral 
that he could ni ver explain [here wis the I'ttle 
tomb, for instance, near the Blach biıshop’s, the 
tomb of 1 knight and his lady from the Midule 
Ages. thar small sculptured forms liv there 
quietly together sn ancient mar.'e  Lheie was 
very little history attach ¢ to them He felt 
always as though they were alive When he came 
to them he would pause and say, * Inis to my 
mind, ladies and gentlemen, 15 the most beautiful 
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thing in the Cathedral,’ and when they asked him 
why, he did not know. 

There was a window, too, in one of the side 
chapels, given by some mother two hundred years 
ago in memory of her smali son, pictured in deep 
purple and green: The Healing of the Nobleman’s 
Son. The boy on the bed sitting up to recognize 
his father always secmed to Andrew like his own 
son Michael, and he felt a kind of personal prati- 
tude to the Christ for some personal kindness to 
himself. 

All these things he treasured in his heart and 
spoke of to nobody. There was no impulse in 
him stronger than that proper English one, 
namely, that he should never make a fool of him- 
self, and in so eagerly guarding against this he 
made, ] am afraid, a fool of himself very often. 

The relation ship between father and son did 
not improve a» the weeks went by. Michael was 
beginning to have some little success at school. 
Tie was sometimes impertinent to his aunt, and 
did not always keep his word about small appoint- 
ments; he was half an hour Jate without apology, 
and seemed to leave the room whenever his father 
came ito it. 

Andrew for the first time in his life needed 
someone very badly with whom he could talk. His 
sister was of no use at all, for although he was fond 
of her and relied on her constant admiration for 
reassurance and comfort, that same admiration Íor- 
bade him to respect her intelligence. She had 
also the maddening habit of saying, ‘I see, I see 
exactly,’ when she didn’t see at all and would 
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never see. She was inclined also to take the 
father’s side against the son. She did not in 
general like boys — they were untidy, noisy, and 
apt to get above themselves. She thought Michael 
was a fine boy, of course, because he was Andre w’s 
son, but, as she frequently remarked, he would 
never make the man his father was. 

Yes, Andrew was now desperately lonely. He 
tried one or two acquaintances, Lut failed with 
them all. For instance, Mr. Bumpus, the under- 
verger, who was a thin, ascetic man with a large 
family of children, when Andrew said in an off- 
hand way, ‘ How are your boys?’ 

‘Doing very well, ssid Bumpu_. 

* Any trouble at home? ' 

* Not the slightest, said Bumpus 

‘Perfect in fact,’ \ndrew could not prevent 
himself from ironically saying, and this, of course, 
ended any friendly communication. 

There happened to be at this time a very 
agreeable Minor C nor called Propert, a gemal, 
aintable, broad-minded man, popular with every- 
one. Andrew, after some hesitation, said to him 
one day, * l'm a little worricdl about my boy.’ 

‘Why, what’s he doing, Wilson? ’ 

‘Oh, he’s doing very well. ‘The masters all 
speak well of him. Doesn't seem so happy at 
home though.’ 

Propert grinned. ‘The right kind of boy 
never is. Of course he prefc.- school.’ 

Wilson looked at the Minor Canon with his 
maddening 1-know-better-than-you stare. * He's 
a bit cheeky at times.’ 
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‘Boy — merely boy,’ Propert murmured, 
which was no help to Andrew at all. 

Queerly he discovered that he had never before 
loved his son as he did now. It was a strange, 
irritating, exasperating feeling as though his heart 
was moved all the more deeply because it could 
not get its proper satisfaction. At last, in despera- 
tion and very awkwardly, he tried one evening to 
break through the misty barrier. He drew the 
boy to him. ‘ look here, my son, there’s some- 
thing the matter. We haven’t been getting on 
lately as well as we should.’ 

Michael looked desperately all round the room 
like a small animal trying to escape from its cage. 
‘Sorry, Father,’ he said. 

‘No, but why is it? My fault, I expect.’ 

‘Sorry, Father,’ Michael satd again. 

Andrew winted to smack him: had to hold 
himself in with a special control. For a briet 
moment he hated his son as deeply as he loved 
him. 

Then an awful thing occurred —a real catas- 
trophe. Andrew came back early one afternoon 
and Michael had a half-heliday, so they met un- 
expectedly to them both, and Michael was perched 
precariously on a char digging with his pocket- 
knite money out of his money-box. This box, ın 
the shape of a dwarf wıth a large swollen forehead, 
Andrew had given his son the year before, telling 
Michael that it would prove the foundation or all 
his fortunes and that when he had any unexpected 
presents, anything in fact outside his threepence 
a week pocket-money, he was to put it into the 
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money-box. ‘ You'll be surprised, my boy,’ he 
remarked in his very best manner, * how in a year 
or two this will form a very n deble sum, and 
then it should be placed in the bank. Soon you'll 
be wealthier than your father. Ha, ha!” 
Andrew had regarded these instructions in the 
nature of a command; it was as though he had 
said, “ Put your money in that box, my boy, and 
don’t you dare to take it out again. Michael, 
unluckily, hac taken it in the spirit in which it was 
meant, and looked on the money-box with luathing 
as the greedy, unfair tyrant who would deprive 
him of all the benefits that kindly relations, or 
birthday-remembering wuts, or sudderly gener- 
ous Clergy bestowed on him. But he obeyed It 
was exactly as though he had sworn an oath. 
Andrew stood in the doorway for a moment 
and lookeu at his son. He could not believe what 
he saw. It was a vision, a mirage, an incredible 
fintasy; but it was neither vision nor mirage, 
for when Michael ‘urred his head and beheld his 
father there, realizing that he was detected in an 
unforgivable offence, he was so seriously startled 
that he tell oft the charr, bi.nging with him crash- 
ing to the ground a hideous but deeply cherished 
china vase painted with beetle, and butterflies. 
‘I would like an explanation,’ said his father. 
‘It’s s my money- -box, said Michael. 
' You’ve broken your word.’ 

* Pvc got to get a cricke* bat.’ 

‘Why didn’t you ask me for the money? 
‘Because you wouldn’t have given it me “if I 


had asked.’ Then he repeated defiantly, although 
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he was trembling all over, ‘It’s my money! It 
was given to me.’ 

Andrew’s voice shook in spite of himself. * It's 
as good as stealing. You promised me that you 
wouldn't touch the money. If I hadn’t come in 
when | did, you would have told me nothing 
about it.’ 

Michael raised his eyes and looked at his father 
with hatred. ‘I haven't told a lie.’ 

‘ No,’ said Andrew, * only because 1 happened 
to come in when | did.’ 

And then suddenly, as though a tornado rising 
from the quict Green outside the windows had 
swept in upon the house, shaking it ta its founda- 
tions, Michael burst out: it was as though he were 
seized with a demoniacal possession, He shrieked 
and screamed; he stamped; words came pouring 
forth. 

‘| don’t care; I don’t care; I don’t care. It’s 
my money-box and my money! Yowre down on 
me for everything. 1ts right what the boys say — 
they say you think no end of yourself and think 
you run the Cathedral! They say you're silly 
standing up there showing people round, and 
everyone laughs at you. They laugh at your 
beard. Mr. Clay told the boys you were pompous 
— that’s what he said, pompous! And the boys 
imitate you, the way you speak and stand and 
everything. They all laugh at you. I used to 
stop them, but I don’t any more, because I think 
the same as they do. 1 hate you! I hate you!’ 
Iie burst into tears, rushing from the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 
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Andrew stood there for a long time without 
moving. Then he sat down; he wiped his beard 
and his forehead with his handkerchief, then 
getting up he bent down and very slowly picked 
up the pieces of the broken vase. Mechanically, 
without knowing what he was doing, he tried to 
fit them together. 

Yes, it was a catastrophe. ‘There are few 
people alive, I suppose, who have not experienced 
that awful sensation as of a cavern en open- 
ing beneath one’s fect. 

The sensation comes after one has had a sud- 
den and, as it seems at the time, irrevocable 
quariel with a deeply loved friend or co npanion. 
The world has in an instant changed, nothing 
looks the same; furniture ard pictures, 104ds and 
houses and trecs have other shapes and colours. 
AU the values in life are ajtered. However im- 
portant other things had been only tive minutes 
before, only one thing 1s important now. 

Lor Andrew, nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened to him before hecause his wife had been 
kind and spared him criticism, his sister aqored 
him, and the tourists we:2 always obsequicus. 
Besides, he loved no one in the wor!d but his son, 
and there is no position more precarious on earth 
than that of a human being who loves only one 
other human being. 

The two did not speak to otic another, and 
Andrew’s sister was dreau’ lly distressed. She 
tried to make things better; gave Michael a long 
harangue, which only stiffened his obstinacy; 
told Andrew that the boy was a mere child and it 
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was wrong to take him seriously. She had, of 
course, no real knowledge of either of them and 
was quite unable to help them. 

Every day now was a torture, and Andrew 
began to lose his power over the tourists. Sum- 
mer came in and the Precincts were heavy with 
blossom, the air was mild and beneficent, and, 
above this scented colour, the ancient rose-red 
walls, the Jong stretch of sunlit Green, the Cethe- 
dral rose into the blue air triumphantly, defying 
time and al] human mortality. 

This was the active, eager period for tourists, 
always the months of the year to which Andrew 
looked forward most eagerly. But he was listless 
now; he told his tale perfunctorily. And soon 
there was something more than mere unhappiness. 
The words that his small son had hurled at him 
hegan to penetrate his whole being. Presently 
he was thinking of them night and day. They all 
laughed at him, did they? The small boys at the 
school itnitated him; everyone thought him 
pompous. Pompous! What a horrible, un- 
gracious, ungenerous word! When we have for 
many years prided ourselves on some special 
virtue, and an honest friend in a temper shows us 
that this same virtue is a ludicrous thing, not a 
virtue at all, that we have for years been laughed 
at for something on which we have prided our- 
selves, then we suffer desperately, and a little 
growth goes on perhaps. 

Pompous! — by the very cadences of his 
voice, the rolling sentences, the fine long words, the 
little fragments of drama — all these things he 
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had loved and cherished. Now as soon as he 
began his famous story, ‘ At that moment, ladies, 
the great West Door was flung open. The four 
knights stood there, looking fiercely about them...’ 
his voice weakened. He looked about, as though 
he was not certain of his next words: the picture 
was not created by him as, for so many years, it 
had been; the tourists were restless and whispered 
together. Pompous! The boys at the school 
imitated even his walk and the wav he carried 
himself. Pompous! 

He could not sleep now — he moved rest- 
lessly from side to side in his bed, seeing himself 
as the small boys saw hun, and longing — aching, 
aching to be on terms with his sen again. 

Then one morning he shaved off his beard. 

For Michael, too, that quarrel had been catas- 
trophic. He was too young to analyse either his 
own feelings or his father’s. He felt a horrible 
mixture of confused loyalties. Fle was proud 
that he had stood up tor himself — there could 
not be many boys at the schocl who had talked to 
their fathers like that. But then he wished it had 
been someone else’s father he had talked to rather 
than his own. 

Unwillingly he felt a horrid dismay because 
of this quarrel; he did not know it, but this was a 
true and deep test of the love that they had for one 
another, because if that love had becn unreal and 
without depth they would now have drifted apart 
as many fathers and sons have done, the breach 
growing ever wider and wider. But Michael had 
only one person in the world who loved him, and 
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he found that against his wish every day was 
dreary without that love. 

This was no sentimentality or kind of unreal 
softness, but a true, practical thing, a bond that 
was built up of physical tesh and blood, many 
memories, enchanted hours, little self-sacrifices, 
struggles for honesty, and a real longing for 
physical contact, as, when waking as a small child 
in bed, you feel the dark terror and emptiness of 
the whole world around you and you call out for 
someone to reassure vou. 

Michael had now no one to reassure him, and 
everything at school was twice as harsh and unkind 
as it had been before. One afternoon a boy 
started an imitation of Andrew showing round the 
tourists and Michael rushed at him, tried to fight 
him clumsily, and did indeed gain some advantage 
because the other boy was so greatly surprised. 
Michael was himself surprised. 

As the weeks passed the silence between them 
became more and more intolerable, and yet harder 
and harder to break. Then Michael coming 
home from school one late summer afternoon dis- 
covered his father sitting there without his beard. 
lt was another man who was sitting there: a 
round-faced, chubby, mild, rather helpless man, 
with blue eyes, pathetic, a small soft chin. 

Anyone who saw Andrew now would under- 
stand why it was that he had worn a beard. 
Michael stared and then went out of the room as 
though he had seen something indecent. He 
went and sat on his bed, thinking deeply. 

His father had cut off his beard because 
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Michael had told him that the boys laughed at 
him. Michael knew this as surely as if Satan had 
whispered it in his ear. And now his father looked 
naked, helpless, as 1f asking for comfort because 
of what Michael had said. The boy felt a deep 
shame, an absurd overwhelming love and desire to 
protect, and a sort of cocky, arrogant sense of 
power. 

That night Andrew had just put on his night- 
shirt (for he was still old-fashioned) and was 
standing there waiting to climb into bed when 
there was a knock at the door. 

* Come in,” he said, and reached for his woollen 
dress.:ng-gown. 

In the doorway was Michael, looking very 
like a dressed-up baby in his pyjamas. Tle was 
carrying the money-box. 

‘I've come to say I’m sorry.’ He stared at his 
father, fascinated, for now without a beard and 
in a nightshirt Andrew looked like a great, fat, 
helpless child, his yellow hair a little fluffy like a 
gosling’s, his small chin an unsubstantial part of 
his round white face. * Please, Father, I’m sorry.’ 

Andrew said nothing. 

‘Pm sorry I took the money out of the money- 
box, and 1'm sorry 1 was rude.” 

* That's all right, my boy,’ Andrew said. 

Michael advanced. ‘ I’ve brought the money- 
box because it’s spoilt now. I’ve got five shillings 
] took out of it and you can buy a new money-box 
with that.’ He held out the five shillings. 

‘I think perhaps, Andrew said, ‘that the 


money-box plan was a bad one.’ 
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‘I think it was bad,’ Michael agreed, speaking 
with stiff ceremony, * because I am growing too 
old now for such things, but, of course, you may 
feel quite differently.’ 

Andrew looked at him, ionging to stretch out 
his arms and hold him close to his heart; but at 
the same time something struck him, something 
very terrible. Michael was standing in such a way 
that he reminded Andrew of somebody; the 
elaborate tones of his voice also reminded Andrew 
—of whom? Of what? 

With horror, he realized — of himself! There 
was a small-boy copy of the fashion in which he 
himself stood when he was lecturing tothe tourists: 
the tone of that last sentence had been almost 
exactly his own. 

Ile gave Michael a sharp look to see whether 
he had been mocking him, imitating him as he 
said the boys did. But no, Michael was perfectly 
serious. The boy threatened to be as pompous 
as his father! With a flash of vision Andrew 
could see his son holding forth at dinner-tables, 
laying down the law, balanced sturdily on his feet, 
pointing out some view or reciting some historical 
anecdote. 

Michael, who had wondered why his father 
had said nothing more, observed, ‘ I feel, lather, 
that if I don’t have a money-box everything will 
be right between us.’ 

Andrew stared. * Right between us,’ he re- 
peated, then took his small boy by the shoulder 
and gently shook him. ‘ Don’t talk like that; 
don’t stand like that as though you were ordering 
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everybody about.’ He continued to shake him 
gently, lovingly. ‘ Don’t use those long sentences.’ 

He bent down to him, his round cheek almost 
touching his son’s. 

‘ All you need to say,’ he whispered, lifting his 
son a little towards him, ‘1s O.h.’ 

He held him in the air, pressed him towards 
him and murmured, ‘ It’s O.K. now, isn’t it?’ 


‘O.K.,’ said Michael, grinning. 


JIHF LAST ‘TRUMP 


THE LAST TRUMP 


In a dark little house — 17 Fawcett Street, 
Bloomsbury — lived the Brardieths. 

There are still many houses in London wher, 
it seems, all the dark scenes in D)ckens must have 
been played — Quilp haunts the basements; 
Jonas Chuzzlewit shulks, crafty-eyed, from the 
mutton-reeking dining -room; Lady Dedlock 
watches the shadow ot Mr. Tulkinghorn haunt 
the spidery ceiling of the little sitting-room. 

The ghosts of Victorian mufhn-men dim the 
pavement, and pale, straw-smelling cabs totter 
home to ghostly stables. 

In such a little house livec the Brandreths, 
waiting for the end uf the world. Their home had 
not been changed for thirty years — not only 
they, but everything in the house, from the pink 
china shepherd and shepkerdess on the sitting- 
room mantelpiece to the old dark clock with the 
yellow spotted face at the bottom of the stairs, 
was also waiting for the end of the world. 

The end of the world had been prophesied 
throughout the ages to take place exactly at 11.45 
on the night of January 20th. It was 
strange, when you considered that the prophecies 
had been so universal, that only the Brandreths 
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and some half a dozen other persons were aware 
of the important fact. Not strange, on the other 
hand, when you consider the important things 
that only Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Einstein 
have known at different times — or even, if you 
wish to consider a little further, the strange things 
that only you know, as, for instance, how the birds 
that sleep in the trees above the Ramblas in Barcel- 
ona look like balls of silver, or that snails are best 
eaten with a flavour of lemon. 

In any case, Mr. Brandreth — now a bent, 
silver-haired old hore of seventy — knew about 
the end of the world when he was twenty or so. 
He discovered it, in the first place, when in a 
temper with his mother. Because she had not 
cooked him Welsh Rabbit for his supper, he 
sulked in his room (while she, poor lady, loving 
him, hurriedly cooked Welsh Rabbit to soothe 
him), and worked out the date from the Books of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

He had had always a turn for mathematics, 
and it was late that night when, his mouth full of 
his desired toasted cheese, he made the astonishing 
discovery that the end of the world was arranged 
for precisely 11.45 on the night of January 20th, 
1929. Ile went over his figures many times and 
found them quite correct, and, in the rather hectic 
dreams that followed the cheese, God, wrapped in 
a robe of silver wool, came to him and congratu- 
lated him on having made a remarkable discovery. 

Brandreth, like the rest of us, had a character 
commingled of many opposites. We are largely 
what others make of us, and to those who found 
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Brandreth a bore, that was exactly what he was. 
But there were others who saw in his pale, thin 
hair, long, bony nose and sharp, watchful grey 
eyes a fascinating mystery. 

He never said very much, and so seemed to be 
thinking the more. But as a matter of fact he 
was, for most of the time, not thinking at all. 

All his life long he was clerk in a bank in 
Wipmore Street, and his natural ability for figures 
allowed him to do his work most efliciently and 
without any need for imaginative effort. 

It was true, perhaps, that he had a good deal 
of the poet in him. One evidence of this was that 
he never felt the slightest desire to write poetry, 
and another that he bought, soon after his mar- 
riage, the china shepherd and shepherdess for no 
other reason than that he liked the look of them. 

But he put no poetry into his relationship with 
God. That was as practical and accurate a rela- 
tionship as his attitude to figures. His great dis- 
covery could not even be said to have made him a 
religious man — it only made him an extremely 
conceited one: and there is no conceit so all- 
absorbing as the one that must keep its reasons 
secret. He cherished his VVorld-Destroyiny Date 
as another man would cherish a secret vice. It 
was for him a secret vice and gave him all the 
sense of luxury, the pride of rare personality, the 
rich incense-smoke of danger that secret vices 
give to their possessors. It gave him also an air 
of sacred mystery that irritated his fellow clerks, 
but attracted certain innocent persons, for the 
most part women. The clerks credited him with 
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hidden mistresses (and wondered how he, mean 
as he was, managed to keep them), and the women 
with hidden knowledge. 

Mary Carter, an inno-ent child, living with 
her parents who kept a boarding-house in Ken- 
sington, fell in love with him and saw him in a 
fire of poctry and golden mystery. He liked her 
figure and, being a most moral young man, 
married her. 

They went to live in Bloomsbury and there 
patiently awaited the end of the world. When 
Mary Brandreth heard the news it did not seem 
to her an impossible event. The world must end 
some time, her husband was the cleverest man she 
had ever known, and she was so certain of this 
that she would believe anything that he told her. 

The date, moreover, was thirty years removed, 
and her only anxiety at tirst was as to the effect of 
the catastrophe on their children. When, after 
some vears, it was clear that there would be no 
children, she was immensely relieved. 

Mary Brandreth was, in the early years of her 
marnied life, a very simple woman. She believed 
utterly in the good Victorian doctrine taught her 
by her mother, that a woman only truly lived 
when serving her husband and children. She had 
received no regular education, but knew every- 
thing about how to help in running a boarding- 
house — that is, she knew how to deal with lying 
guests, ill-mannered servants, insolent trades- 
people and an ailing mother. This knowledge 
made her in no way a cynic. She was a bright 
little thing when she married Brandreth. She 
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thought, on her wedding day, that a splash of 
Heaven had fallen on to her carpet and would 
never leave it again. Thirty years of marriage had 
destroyed her sense of magic. What did it give 
her in exchange? It gave her a permanent horror 
of conjugal embraces, neuralgia behind the right 
ear, a tolerant but amused contempt of men, and 
a sense that God was the head of a large banking 
concern and sat in a dark room counting up 
figures. 

Although it in no wise disturbed the reguiar 
pattern of her life, it was nevertheiess a memorable 
moment when she heard God's decision aljout the 
world’s extinction. It was memorable for another 
reason —— namely, that it was at this same time 
that she realized that she loved her husband no 
longer. 

How does love disappear from marriage? 
Ask the innumerable banging of doors, colds in 
the nose, buying of things that must be paid for, 
white lies, and a tou confiding physical intimacy. 

The stars in their courses fight against the 
dying of love, but not always with success. 
Women are patient and blind because they wish 
to be. Men are selfish and consider love only 
part of a life. Poverty prevents separation, and 
monotony gives unreal importance to ears that 
are too red, complacences that are too stupid, 
preoccupations that are too selfishly trivial. 

So Mary woke up on this foggy winter evening, 
when her husband was most offensively peeling an 
orange with his finger-nails and had forgotten, as 
he lazily informed her, to speak to the landlord 
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about the leak in the lavatory, to discover that her 
husband was less to her than a piece of dough, but 
that, on the whole, she would rather live with him 
than with anyone else. She looked about the little 
stuffy room, with the paper fans, the photographs, 
the china shepherd and shepherdess, and the 
picture of the Fall of Jerusalem, and sighed. 

‘1 suppose,’ she said, ‘ we shall go on like this, 
evening after evening, for ever and ever.’ 

‘No, he answered, chasing a piece of orange 
round his teeth with his finger, ‘ only until 11.45 
p.M., January 20th, > 

* Whatever do you mean, Henryr 

* Just what 1 say.” 

A faint colour of excitement tinged his checks. 

‘No one will be living with anyone after 
11.45 P.M., January 20th That’s the end 
of the world.” 

For a moment she thought that he had gone 
mad, and regarded him with a new interest, for 
she thought that she might begin to love him again, 
were he truly out of his senses; he would be a 
more romantic figure, would he more dependent 
upon her care, and would touch her heart again. 

But no. He was extremely practical. He 
brought out his papers and proceeded to show her 
in his most lucid and bank-clerkly manner exactly 
why his calculations were so certain. They seemed 
to her to be so. She had no capacity for figures 
and an immense respect for her husband in that 
direction. Moreover, he acquired a new character 
as he talked to her. His thin hair seemed to glow, 
his nose showed a noble curve, his eyes had fire — 
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and this not at all because the End of the World 
seemed to him a poetic and romantic event, but 
because the mathematical accuracy of his figures 
inspired him. It inspired Mary also. She sat 
near to him at the table, her round, soft figure 
gathered into a kind of ball of eagerness. She was 
plump and pink, neat and amiable, then and ever. 
Nothing disordered her appearance. It was as 
though the necessity of appearing, for so many 
years, neat and undisturbed before her mother's 
lodgers had stamped itself for ever on her soul. 
Neat and orderly she would always be. 

When he came to the end of his announcement 
and sat back with an air of completed triumph, she 
could almost have loved him again. Her sense of 
his cleverness swallowed up entirely any shock 
at the gravity of his news. Nineteen Twenty- 
nine! What a loug way away! In three weeks it 
would be Nineteen Hundred. Thirty vears! 
Why, Henry was already forty and she herself 
thirty-five. They would probably both be dead 


by Nineteen Twenty-Nine. 


The years passed with incredible swiftness, 
but, oddly enough, the threatened date came no 
nearer. 

As is fortunate for the aged, we live for the 
actual moment only. The past is dust, the future 
a fairy tale. Thity vears in Fawcett Street gave 
Mary Brandreth two layer. of experience. ‘The 
top layer was littered with things like bacon-rind, 
gloves in holes, holidays at Ramsgate and a book 
by the fire. The lower layer, which was concerned 
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with the growth of her soul, seemed bare enough 
until you looked closely at it. No one looked 
closely, least of all Mary. The truth was that she 
did not think of herself, but only of the things 
that, day by day, she must do. Love being gone 
and her life emptied of all personal relations, she 
busied herself with her daily duties — rise at 
seven-thirty, breakfast for Henry, slapping the 
house to keep it in order, choosing cabbages in the 
cheapest shops, a poached egg for lunch, slapping 
the house again, gossip with a shiny nose, a pair 
of pince-nez or a new pink blouse. (The shiny 
nose is called Miss Morrison, the pince-nez Mrs. 
Blunt, the new pink blouse silly Miss Scatchard.) 
Then Henry home again, Henry blowing on his 
soup, Henry reading the paper, Henry at her side. 

So the thirty years passed and, were it not for 
the second layer, you might ask yourself (but 
Mary never asked herself) whether this is life. 
She had no curiosity about her soul. She went to 
church every Sunday at Saint Elizabeth’s, Russell 
Strect, and there, like the rest, she said that she 
was a miserable sinner without meaning it, and 
prayed for light to lighten her darkness without 
considering her words, because, for years and 
years, she had slept ‘ like one of the dead’. 

There came at last a time when she did not 
sleep so well and — this was really irritating — 
Henry did not sleep so well either. Henry's 
nights were broken with a cough he had, and this 
cough became one of Mary’s burdens. 

It was a cough with a life all its own. This 
was strange about 1t — that 1t never came near 
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Henry in the day-time and always chose its 
moment for disturbing Mary when, after much 
difficulty, she had at last sunk into her first sound 
sleep. Kingdoms have been lost and won for 
causes less epochal than this cough. It was a 
cough with a history and progress all of its own. 
First it was a whisper, a murmuring, strangling 
suggestion of what was to come; then it hesitated, 
while the chances were balancing; then, deciding 
on action, it broke into the silence, snugry, rasping, 
indignant, protesting; then it raged in shrill 
feminine uproar, then seemed to die away, re- 
turned again, more complaining than ever, faded 
at last with a long scratchiny, teisiny anti-climax. 
sighing finally to its death. 

Henry was rather proud of his cough than 
otherwise. Ele had atl man’s odd determination 
to applaud his possessions as magnificently unique, 
simply because they were his. Mary at last pro- 
posed that she should sleep elsewhere. Henry 
said very little, but showed her that he would 
strangle her, in that event, and count it no 
murder. So she remained. 

But, lying awake and running races with the 
loud-voiced, yelluw-faced clock, seeing the cough 
walk the bedroom in person, as a white-faced, 
spindle-shanked old man in a nightshirt, she began 
at last to consider her latter end, and, indeed, the 
end of all the world. 

The years passed. There was the war, with 
air raids that shared the cough’s idle irresponsi- 
bility, there was the rationing of sugar and butter, 
the death in Flanders of Mrs. Tallon’s youngest 
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boy and May Cross’s lover, there was the Armis- 
tice with its disappointing wet evening, there was 
1919 and there was 1920 and there was 1921. 
Nineteen Twenty-nine ws not now so very far 
away. 

She began then consciously to share with 
Henry his secret. 

They were now two old people. They had for 
one another that attitude, customary in human 
beings who have lived so long together in physical 
contact, of emphasizing half a dozen small things. 
Mary saw Henry as a Cough, a Pretence of Deaf- 
ness when an answer would be a bore, a wearer of 
loose slippers, a master of accounts, and a lover of 
Welsh Rabbit. 

Henry saw Mary as a spendthrift (which she 
was not), an incorrigible lover of idle pleasures 
(which she was not), and a dullard. Nevertheless, 
their secret — to which they never alluded — 
bound them together. 

One night in the spring of 1922, Mary, 
wakened by the cough, had a sudden, startling 
conviction of Sin. She was a _ tender-hearted, 
generous woman and it came to her in a flash that 
they were behaving wickedly because they kept 
their secret to themselves. Here, in another brief 
year or two, everything would come to an end. 
How it would come, she had never in all these 
years considered. It might be Bang, like a shot 
from a gigantic gun, or it might be an immediate 
slipping into darkness and icy cold, or it might be 
a blast from a trumpet. Whatever way it came, it 
would be the End for millions and millions of 
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poor souls who, had they but known, could have 
made preparations, wound up their affairs, said 
their farewells to those whom they loved. 

It was strange that never had she doubted the 
certain truth of her husband’s calculations. For 
one thing, the fact had been with her so long that 
it was now part of herself, like the ache in the soles 
of her feet when she shopped, or the earache that 
came with an easterly wind. For another, she had 
an immense respect for figures and especially for 
her husband’s mastery of them. He had made his 
calculations and he was never wrong. 

Well, then — what about all these ‘others? 
Was it not awful that they should not be warned? 
Although she had no very close friends, there were 
yet a number of men and women tor whom she 
cared. How could she face them, now knowing 
what she knew, and yet kecping it from them? 

At last, after much considering hesitation, she 
spoke to Henry. Did he not think it right that 
some others should share their knowledge with 
them? 

He was not, to her surprise, as scornful as 
usual. He had a way, when she suggested any- 
thing, of looking at her as though she were a 
candidate for the nearest madhouse, and it had 
been always one of the exasperations of their life 
together that, while he regarded her proposals 
with contempt, the merest neighbour might, 
afterwards, make the very same suggestion and be 
welcomed. 

On this occasion, however, she caught a 
glimpse of something in him deeper than she had 
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for a long time realized. This had worried him 
also — his duty to others. Perhaps there had been 
some vanity mingled with it, the desire to extract 
from someone besides his noor imbecile wife awe 
and admiration. 

He thought about it: for days he forgot his 
business and did what he had not done for many 
years — gave his imagination freedom. The 
possibility of telling others opened suddenly a 
new light on his own convictions. Incredulity, 
scorn, public laughter . . . after all, was he so sure? 
He had for so many years trusted confidently in 
his calculations. Now he renewed them all, spent 
hours of the evening at home in delicate comparing 
of prophecy with prophecy, of year with year, of 
text with text. Hits task was, of course, at the 
heart of it absurd. He was no Hebrew scholar, 
had no speciai knowledge of biblical criticism, 
trusted in the main to an old, faded brown volume, 
Human Destiny as Revealed bv the Prophets, written 
by one Jacob Rampion fifty years hetore. 

Indeed, he was too honest a man to cheat 
himself as to his own ignorance. He knew that 
he knew nothing — but it was this very ignorance 
that seemed to fortify him — ‘ out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings’. Someone had chosen 
him for this special knowledge. Had he been 
more of a scholar, he would have doubted more. 
Behind all the figures, the doubts, the hesitations, 
that certainly seemed to beat: * Eleven forty-five, 
January twentieth, Nineteen Twenty-nine — this 
is my word to you and you must keep it.’ 

He reached, indeed, now a very close personal 
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intimacy with God. This did not give him all the 
airs of a prophet. He remained, for his fellow 
clerks and all the outside world, a neat, white- 
bearded, reticent, sharp-tempered old man who 
knew his business and did 1t without an unncres- 
sary word to anyonc. 

‘Thinks he’s God Almighty,’ they sometimes 
said of him, but not because he was inspired, only 
because he was conceited. 

At last, after much anxious thought, some six 
persons were informed They were chosen with 
the utmost care: first, Amy Durham, an old 
maid who worshipped him and thought he could 
do no wrong; then James Saxton, a wizened old 
man who came in sometimes of an evening to play 
dominoes with hin, and old Clara, his wife. 
Later there were three mor": Rumbold, a cigar 
merchant, who had found (sod in a vision some 
ten years back — he was the only visionary of the 
little group; Jane, his daughter, a simple-minded 
girl who believed inything her father told her; 
and old Miss Turtis, a friend of Mary, and so 
desperately afraid of (nd that she looked under 
her bed for Elim every night before climbing 
into it. 

There they were — Amy Durham, James and 
Clara Saxton, William Rumbold and his daughter 
Jane, and old Miss Turtis. They all, for different 
reasons, believed in Henry’s stateinent, being, in 
fact, like most human beiugs, only too ready to 
believe in anything, were they only let alone. 

There was no appearance among them of re- 
ligious sectarianism; there was no appearance of 
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any religion at all, but, as time wore on and the 
date approached more nearly, they formed ever 
more strongly the habit of staying close together. 
They did feel that they were marked out from the 
rest of the world. William Rumbold, who daily 
walked with God, had long worn the air of a 
mystic, although nature had ill designed him for 
the róle, making him square of figure and stout 
of belly. Miss Turtis became a little mad, wavin 

her hands in the air and talking aloud to herself in 
the street; the others stayed outwardly unchanged. 

Mary, who was old and often in pain and 
always with too much work to do, found that she 
awaited the date with increasing eagerness. Life 
had not given her so many delights that she should 
shrink from leaving it. She was weary of the 
monotony of events, the scantiness of finances, 
above all of Henry. 

Whether there were another life or no — and 
of this she could never be quite determined — 
the probabilities were that, after January Twen- 
tieth, Nineteen ‘Twenty-nine, she would be 
relieved of Henry’s cough, of his complaints 
about his meals, his exasperating habit of scratch- 
ing his beard, his certainty, so often expressed, 
that she herself was a fool. 

When the Last Trump sounded, Henry would 
go with the rest, and it would surely be to credit 
Providence with too persistently malicious an 
attention to details to suppose that she should sull 
be compelled to remain with him. Every night 
now, when he awoke her with his cough, she 
counted the months to her relief from it, and, lying 
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there beside him, watching his thin body shaken 
with it, stepping out on to the cold oilcloth to 
fetch him his drops, she would mutter: 

‘ Not much longer, Henry.’ 

As time went on, she became extremely weary 
of the rest of the group — Miss Turtis with her 
holy mutterings, Rumbold with his stout ecstasies 
that were like so many stomach exercises, the 
Saxtons with their air of being in on an especially 
lucrative betting transaction. 

She was kind of heart, but desperately, des- 
perately fatigued. The thought that, in another 
year and a half, the buying of cabbages would be 
over for her for ever was as strone a relet to her 
brain as her evening cup of tea was to her body. 

On Christmas Day 1927, she anú Henry had a 
word or two. lle had invited the Group for a 
quiet Christmas evening. Mary had been willing 
enough that they shoulda come, had even prepared 
a little supper tor them, but, when at last they were 
there, eating and drinking as though they would 
never have another Christmas meal (and they 
would, poor things, have but one more), eyeing 
each other with a sort of t)yrannous intimacy (as 
though they despised one another but were held 
together and must put up with it), she felt that it 
needed all her self-control not to slap their faces 
and bang their heads together. Afterwards, they 
played cards for infinitesimal points and squabbled 
over their gains and losses. lt looked bad, because 
Henry and Mary had won more than any of their 
guests and, although the winnings were but a few 
shillings, the principle was the same. 
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Mary, in spite of her round, rosy placidity, was 
very grim. After the guests’ departure, Henry, 
moving bedwards, threw over his shoulder: 

* Never knew you so grumpy. What was the 
matter with you? ” 

‘ Sick of it,’ Mary answered, ‘ simply sick of 
it.’ 

* Sick of what? * he asked her. 

‘Everything. Every day. Every hour.’ 

He was shocked. 

* That's blasphemous,’ he said. 

` Anyway, she answered, * there’s only another 
year of it, thank God.’ 

That made him very angry. By tacit agree- 
ment, they never alluded to the Event. Hescolded 
her volubly. At the end of it she simply nodded 
her head. 

‘It’s all very well for you, Henry. Your work 
interests you, but I’ve got nothing. You're as 
wearisome to me as all the rest — you and your 
cough.’ 

This shocked him so deeply that he could say 
nothing, but only stood there, a pathetic figure 
perhaps, with his bones and untidy hair and mouth 
gaping. 

Then, as the year advanced, she discovered 
that there was something she was afraid of. Of 
what? She could not conceive. Certainly not of 
death, for, if it were an eternal sleep, it was a 
blessing, and, if it were something more active, 
then at least there would be a change. 

Certainly it was not fear of leaving anyone, for 
there was no one to leave. There was no lonelier 
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person in all the world than she. She had not now 
a friend in the world, and to leave Henry would be 
a miracle of relicf. She was no poet. She did not 
see the world as a masterpiece of stars, tapestries 
and cloth of gold, but rather as a messy arrange- 
ment of unwashed plates, unpaid bills, and 
‘shooing ” the cat. 

She was no investigator. She had never asked 
the reason of anything in her life. She was no 
ironist — the sense that life wes a ridiculous 
affair gave her no satisfaction at all. 

No. ... And there it was. One day she would 
discover what she was afraid of and then it might 
be too late. 

When the foggy autumn days arrived — days 
when every Londen face seemed the ghost of 
every other — the Group began to show nerves. 
They kept ever closer the one to the other. They 
led lives of the most sı rupulous purity and honesty, 
they guarded every word that tell from their lips 
and spoke most kirdly of their neighbours. 

No one of them had any near and dear to leave 
behind them, but they began to develop a curious 
affection for everyone wl om they encountered, 
as one does on the day before a long journey into 
a distant and perilous land. It was now a regular 
thing for them to meet in the dingy little house in 
Fawcett Street every evening. Henry and Saxton 
played dominoes, Miss Turtis patience, Mary 
worked about the house. “hey said little to one 
another, for what could they say that was of any 
kind of importance? 

Every event, whether it were King George's 
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illness, the cricket in Australia, the sad plight of 
the poor miners in Wales and Northern England, 
reached triviality in comparison with the approach- 
ing End of Everything. They developed, indeed, 
a kind of grim interest in the King's sickness. 
Poor man! Did he but know the vain uselessness 
of all this struggle! At one time eleven doctors 
came to see him! What an expense and all for 
nothing! Little Miss Turtis felt very badly about 
it indeed. Once and again, it was announced that 
someone had committed suicide. Here most truly 
was wasted cttort! 

Mary alone found that she could take no in- 
terest at all in any outside event. So tired and ex- 
hausted was she that she could scarcely think. 
Dimly, sometimes, she speculated on the nature 
of the event. Would it be a fearful explosion? 
She did hope rot. She could not abide a sudden 
noise and always put her hands to her ears in a 
theatre when anyone handled a revolver. But the 
relief, the blessed relief! No more Henty, no 
more Cough, no more drying of dishes, no more 
shabby shopping, no more earache, no more... 
And yet, and yet... There was this doubt, this 
hesitation. Some discovery that she would make. 
Something that she had yet to learn. .... 

Christmas evening was damp and disagrceable. 
They sat, all of them, about the fire, quite silent. 
Not a word was spoken. When twelve struck, 
they whispered one another good-night and crept 
away. 

A clear, sparkling, brittle frost caught the 
town. London was crystallized, suggesting like 
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a frosted mirror that a magical view hung only 
just beyond sight. You walked the streets as 
though their walls were hung with the sparkling 
globes of the Christmas-tree, and, in the little 
squares where no sun came, the thin rind of 
frost lay all day on the sheet of green. Everyone 
was expectant, but of what no one knew. king 
George V was better in his health, the cr'cketers 
played well in Australia, and so Englishmen were 
happy. Itis true that the miners were uncom- 
fortable, but that trouble wouid right 1tseif very 
shortly. 

January 20th, arrived and was damp 
and foggy once more. lixpectancy was over. 
Once morc the promise of beauty was not ful- 
filled. A young man in Paris on his honeymoon 
wrote discontentedly in his diary: ‘At the 
Louvre. The Gioconda has a smut in her eye.’ 

Someone in Stockholm, a painter, discovered a 
new way of immortalizing the right shade of 
purple. In Rome a lady lost her Pekinese, in 
Granada some Americins from a Mediterranean 
cruise, while visiting the Alhambra, thought of a 
new fancy dress for the ..ance aboard ship to- 
morrow night. All these were important events 
to the persons concerned. In 17 Fawcett Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, the old yellow-faced clock 
struck eleven-thirty. The Group was gathered 
round the table with the faded red tablecloth that 
had a hole in its right-hanu « srner, Miss Turtis, 
Mr. Rumbold and his daughter were praying, 
Miss Turtis aloud, but the Rumbolds with their 
heads bowed. The Saxtons, James and Clara, sat 
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with their hands clasped. They looked at one 
another dimly, but with eyes of love. Their lives 
had been, to any outside person, completely useless 
and uninteresting, but, for themselves, both 
dramatic and eventful, for they had discovered 
with every month that love, when it really sets to 
work and intends to make a good job of it, can 
pierce depth after depth of new experience and 
that there is no end to its discoveries. 

Not that they thought of it like that. They 
only held hands and waited in perfect confidence. 
It was tor them as though they were moving out 
of one house into another one. And so long as 
they were together it did not matter to them what 
sort of house 1t might be. 

Mary, looking at them, envied them. How 
wonderful could she but feel like that about Henry! 
But, looking across the table at him, even at this 
ultimate moment, he trritated her. 

Lic was sitting there, his hands folded in front 
of him, in a state of maddening self-complacency. 
The great moment of his life had come — not at 
all because he was about to meet his God, or 
pierce the splendours of Heaven, or answer once 
and for all the great overwhelming Question — 
simply because, in another ten minutes, the clever- 
ness of his mathematical calculations would be 
proved. 

Yes. Mary knew what he was thinking of. 
Her own thoughts were too wearily confused for 
any summary. She was thinking perhaps of 
nothing at all, except of the intense relief that the 
End would bring her. Or was it that? Was there 
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not an apprehension? She moved restlessly, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. 

Their eyes were now all fixed upon the clock. 
There was absolute stillness save for its ticking. 
No sound without the house or within it. Mary's 
thoughts ran to ola Ellen, the ‘ char’, who came 
in the mornings to clean. They had had many 
relations together during these years, Ellen and 
Mary. Relations friendly, hostde, humorous, 
pathetic. It Fid been cruel not to tell her But 
was it cruel? Was it not better for her to move 
unconsciously, not knowing, asleep by now . ese 

The hands moved. Six minutes, five, four . 
Miss ‘lurtis cried ont with a sharp aysterical 
whine: 

“Oh God, receive me, receive me into Thy 
Kingdom! Oh God, recente me, recerve me! ” 

She sprang to her feet, staring at the clock. 
The clock, that was now, tor them, the only thing 
alive in the world, gave the little drunken twisted 
whirr that always «anu before it struck. 

‘NOW!’ cried Henry, leaping to his feet. his 
eyes on fire. 

The clock wheezed the three quarters — then, 
after another little chirrup of self-satisfaction, 
went on quietly ticking. ‘The silence was as pro- 
found as before. 

Nothing had happened. 

‘They waited in silence for five minutes, ten, 
then the clock struck the hour. They listened to 
all the twelve strokes. They heard dimly from 
the church, two streets away, midnight sound. 
Then Rumbold rose. 
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* 1 fancy your calculations were out, friend,” he 
said, then got his hat and coat, and, followed by 
his daughter, stole away. The others, without a 
word, followed them. 

Henry and Mary sat at the table for an hour 
longer, and no word spoken. At last Henry, 
his face dulled, blanched, his eyes weary, his voice 
wretchedly dejected, murmured: 

‘ The figures were wrong. It was like Rum- 
bold said. I miscalculated. All these years I’ve 
been cheating you.’ 

Then Mary knew. A flood of warmth, of 
exhilaration, of discovery swept over her. Thar 
was what she had feared — not death, not pain, 
not punishment, but leaving the little daily things 
— the plates, the cough, the shopping, the Lon- 
don streets, the barrows of fruits and vegetables, 
the pages of the Daz/v Express, the buying a new 
ribbon for her hat, the smell of eggs and bacon, 
the chatter of a morning with Ellen, even the 
pains and weariness, the earache, the weariness of 
the feet, the damp of a wet day, the climbing of 
the stairs at night — everything was to go on 
after all. She was old, but there would still be 
some years of it, years of Fawcett Street and Henry, 
and light and dark, sleep and waking. She would 
not leave them, they were with her still. She was 
happy as she had never been since she was a young 
girl in love. 

He stole a frightened look at her. She would 
laugh at him now, the one thing that he always 
feared. 

‘ You'll despise me now — deceiving you so.’ 
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She looked at him. She did not love him any 
more than she had done. It was not love that she 
felt. But she was glad that he was there, just as 
he was, just exactly as he was. 

He began to cough. She slowly climbed the 
stairs to the bedroom, to tetch him his drops. 
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TrinxinG of the tight corners ir which I have 
stood during my now long life, T atn surprised to 
find that it is not the most adventurous that comes 
the most readily to mind. 

What! Not that momeni when I crossed by 
mistake into the Austrian lines ¿nd w.s almost 
shot for a spy? Not that dreadful night when | 
tell into the Mersey off tke Liverpool Docks? 
Not that famovs occasion when | faced the 
murderer, who .. .? 

Not at all. The worst tight corner of my life 
was during the dreadful two minutes when I saw 
my existence tumbling in fragments about me, 
when socially’ it scemed I was a ruined man, 
when . . .! But, as they always say in these 
stories, you shall hear. 

You will also, if you listen, disc ver why it 15 
that I have so strong, so inartistic, a passion for 
ercen ties! 

It all happenea years and years age, ana yet 
the agony of it is as sharp with mi new as it was 
then. Not that if the same «ht corner occurred 
to me today I should give a rap. 

No, advancing years have some advantages. 
The point of this story is youth, the agony of it 1s 
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youthful. If you don’t understand that you will 
get nothing out of it at all. 

l was indeed very young — twenty-three 
years of age —and about to publish my first 
novel. All my life was in front of me, and of that 
exciting fact I was very well aware. 

I was invited to my first house-party. Today 
I detest the very thought of a house-party, but 
then I didn’t, of course, know very much about 
them. 

When I realized that Lady Grandison asked 
me to stay at Sacriston Park from Saturday to 
Monday J was in an ecstasy of happiness and a 
shivering agitation of nervousness. 

I will be frank and admit that in my youth I 
was something of a snob. I had been brought up 
in the country, where the good abound but not the 
great. The great of any kind — titled, artistic or 
rich — scemed to me at that time very wonderful. 
‘They added a glister to the gold of life. How | 
wish that they did so still for me today! 

I had met Lady Grandison at a luncheon- 
party in Somerset Maugham's beautiful house in 
Charles Street. I had chattered away to her ın 
my innocent, simple way. 

Maugham, with his generosity of kindness, 
had asked her to be good to me. And so she was. 
She invited me for a week-end. 

She was a tall, full-bosomed, highly-coloured 
lady; 1 remember her wearing at that luncheon 
an enormous hat covered with flowers, and a genial, 
rather vacant smile. 

When I arrived at Sacriston and found them 
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all having tea in a long room whose walls were 
covered with books, whose floor was covered with 
Pekinese, whose tables were covered with cakes, 
honey, jam and watercress sandwiches, she still 
wore the flowery hat and the genial, vacant smile. 

l was introduced and forgotten. I sat drinking 
tea and observing. Lord Grandison was a short, 
stout man, who barked very like a seal before his 
fish dinner. He had large bluehottle eyes, and 
hands unexpectedly as soft as a powder-puff. 

Before I took refuge in my huge and bitteriy 
cold bedroom (in those days bedrooms in country 
houses were as cold as ice-pudding), 1 had ascer- 
tained that the house-party was small ai d exceed- 
ingly select. Lord and Lady Gunter (young, 
horsy, wealthy), a Cabinet Minister, whom 1 will 
call Mr. Black, ana his lady, an elderly bachelor 
named Butterby and mcknamed Winks by every- 
one, a society beauty, Miss Alice Featherstone, 
and a meek, obsequious little man to whom no 
one spoke, Mr. Bond. 

We were a gentleman too many, and | quickly 
saw that it was between myself and Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Bond had no chance at all. I was young, 
and although not exactly good-looking, had a 
fresh eagerness and charming naiveté about me 
that were striking. I was ready to enter into any 
conversation whether I knew anything about the 
subject or not. 

I said always what I felt would be pleasing to 
my companion. 1 had no intention of being false 
in any way whatever. I only wanted to be liked 
by everybody and felt it right that I should be. 
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By midday on Sunday | knew that all was going 
very well indeed. I had driven to church with 
my host and hostess and Mr. and Mrs. Black in 
the morning, sung the psalms and hymns with a 
tuneful fervour, and discovered that Mrs. Black 
was devoted to the novels of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Italian painting. 

I knew everything about Mrs. Ward’s novels 
and nothing about Italian painting, but Mrs. 
Black was a sentimental, inaccurate lady, and 
made quite as many mistakes as I did. On the 
way back from church she said that she hoped I 
would lunch with her in London. 

Of Miss Alice Featherstone I also thought 
that | made a conquest. It 1s true that a week or 
two later one of those unfriendly friends told me 
that she had said of me: ‘ Oh, ¢hat young man! 
Isn’t it odd that even the nicest people are such 
bores sometimes ' 

But I didn’t know that, happily, during the 
week-end. Miss Featherstone had been told for 
so many years by the press that she was the most 
beautiful woman in London, that she was like a 
fly in amber, and nothing that she said was real. 
The tly had been embalmed years ago! 

Of Tady Gunter also 1 made a conquest. She 
moved like a horse and showed her teeth and 
flashed her eyes, but if you were ready to listen to 
her hunting stories and never utter a single word 
while doing so, she liked you very much indeed. 
She told me before the day was ended that I was 
a ‘dear’. 

In fact, by the evening of the Sunday, I knew 
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that I was a success. Fven my host barked at me 
once or twice approvingly. 

It was on Sunday evening after dinner that 
something happened. Our host opened a book- 
case and produced a book. It was not very large. 
it was bound in old black leather covers. It was 
exquisitely beautiful. lt was the Sacriston Book of 
Hours. 

Not only was it exquisitely illuminated, but it 
contained some forty pictures all in the most per- 
fect state. It had been in the Grandison family 
for cight hundred years. 

We all admired it, and no one more*than I. 
ĮI was, in tact, very exuberant indeed 

At last Grandison put it back in the bookcase, 
which he locked, leaving the key in the lock. 

Wasn't that, somcone asked, very dangerous? 
Anyone might steal it. Oh, no, Grandison said. 
The book was too famous for it to be of any value 
to anyone. No one could possibly sell it. 

‘Perhaps,’ said little Mr. Bond, * someone 
might like to have 1t hidden somewhere and just 
look at it occasionally.’ 

This remark was rightly derided hy everyone. 
I understood what he felt, chough! 

Next morning we were all gathered at the 
breakfast-table ready for departure. In those days 
motors were rare indeed, and we were all to be 
driven in the family omnibus te the station at 
Little Wallflower. 

We all of us perceived very quickly that our 
host was in distress. Lie scarcely answered when 
spoken to, he looked at one after another of the 
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party with strange searching glances. 

At last he burst out: 

* A dreadful thing has occurred. The Book of 
Hours has been stolen.’ 

We screamed and growled with dismay, ac- 
cording to our sex. It had been safely there last 
night as we had all seen. It was not there this 
morning. 

The servants? The servants had already been 
searched. The house also— ‘from attic to 
cellar,’ as the Victorian novel puts it. 

There was a painful pause. He continued to 
regard us. Miss Featherstone said the right 
thing: ‘Why, you must search us too — and 
our luggage! ’ 

Our host and hostess mildly protested, but we 
could see that this was what they were longing to 
do. Into the hall we all marched. The handbags 
were there waiting — also a butler like the busts 
of Socrates, anda young country-coloured footman. 

There was ua good deal of nervous laughter as 
each guest in turn opened his or her bag. 

* Of course, this 1s ridiculous,’ said our host, 
cagerly gazing at every bap. 

‘It’s soo absurd,’ said our hostess, especially 
watching the ladies. 

My turn very quickly came. I had my bag in 
my hand. It was a new one of bright brown 
especially bought for this occasion. 

‘Now, young man,’ barked Grandison with 
genial friendliness. I opened mine with a Hourish. 
There on the top for everyone to see, was the Book 


of Hours. 
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As Í have already said at the beginning of 
this little story, I count the minutes that followed 
the worst of all my lite. 

Iwo minutes! ‘They were indeed an eternity 
And I was, 1n the course of them, able to realize 
a whole world of social truth. I perceived that, on 
this planet of our», we fight 1 battle with wolves 
and tigers, with cats and monkeys. We are our- 
selves of that same menagerie One slip and you 
are down, thrust into 1 pit 

But why goon? [Tam caaggerating ‘Ne are 
all hind and good, cruel and self h, at one end the 
same tıme. We have to be, ın the noble č wuse of 
self-piesery ation 

{ starnmered, * But 1 didn’t — IT couldn’t — I 
wouldn’t!’ [he fieures around me were turned 
into store Lhe kindly, motherly Mrs. Black 
looked at me as though ] were some kind of hussing 
adder 

‘Well!’ gasped Gunter. ‘Who would have 
thought 

l was finished tor ever My career was over 
ere it had scarcely begun I telt that I was going 
to be sick My eyes were filled with tears. My 
throat hot and burning. 

J was finished 1 had better go bv the next 
boat to the Colonies, who also, when they knew 
of this, would eject me. 

‘Would you nind, said Grandison ‘returning 
me my property? I handed him the book. I was 
beginning to sob and, to hide my shame, I turned 
to my bag. 

Oh yes, I know! | should have defied them 
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all! I should have had them in the courts for 
slander. I should have ... But I didn’t. I 
turned to fasten my bag. 

And then I saw! Hanging over the tip of the 
bag, disturbed by my quest, was a green tie! A 
green tie! A green tie! 1 had never owned such 
a thing in my life! Never! Never! Never! 

I caught it up. I waved it in their faces. 

‘This isn’t,’ I cried, ‘ this isn’t my bag! ' 

It wasn’t. On the marble table facing the 
door was a bag exactlv like mine. 

It belonged to httle Mr. Bond. 

You understand, don’t you, why it is that I 
have a weakness for green ties? 
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Rogrn Hrerirs, when a very young man, paid his 
first visit to the South of England. On a wintry 
day in the northern part ot Glebeshire snow began 
to fall, to his astonishment, for he had understood 
that 1n Devonshire, Glebeshire and Cornwall snow 
was a great rarity, ever in the extreme of winter. 

It was falling now with great thickness. He 
dismounted from his horse and studied the drawn 
map that he had purchased in London. This was 
a rough map in red and black, with dolphins 
sporting in the sea, and a fine barque in full sail 
on the horizon. 

Nevertheless, it was excellent in its detail and 
he repeated to ‘himself with pleasure the names — 
Rasselas, Peiynt Cross, Treddon Cove, St. Mary 
Moor. W here was he now? He looked over the 
bare, bleak landscape, felt the snow stir coldly on 
his cheek, and then, pushing ıt from his eyes, saw 
most unexpectedly, quite close to hım, a little 
grey church. 

He stared hard lest it should be some hallucina- 
tion, for he had been riding ulong a straight road 
for a considerable while, looking in front of him, 
and had seen nothing at all. There it was. There 
could be no question — small, sturdy, with a bell- 
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tower, and, close beside it, a grey donkey tethered 
to a stone wall. 

He looked again; he must be near Garth-in- 
Roselands. Yes, and here, on the map, was the 
church — St. Michael and the Angels. That 
path to the right must lead to the village of Garth, 
and so beyond it down to Rasselas and the sea. 

He would take shelter in the church for a 
while, until this storm should be over. He walked 
across to it, leadıng his horse, found the door open 
and entered. Within, on one of the benches, a 
little table at his side, was seated a short, square- 
set priest, and the priest was painting on a board. 

Robin had tied his horse to the wall uear to 
the donkey and now he walked up to the priest. 

‘Forgive me for my intrusion,’ he said, * but 
it is snowing and I thought I might shelter here 
until the snow was over.’ 

The priest looked up at him smiling. He had 
the mcrriest face, brown and wrinkled, with an 
ugly, humorous mouth and soft grey eyes. 
Catholic priests now, at this time in Elizabeth’s 
reign, were rare: the most of them had been 
robbed, disbanded, turned out into the world for 
ruin and corruption. 

Robin looked over the priest’s shoulder and 
gave a little cry: 

‘ How beautiful!’ he said. 

Praise 1s pleasant from anybody, and here was 
an elegant gentleman, in black and silver, little 
more than a boy, who very certainly meant what 
he said. The priest was delighted. 

He was certainly a master artist. The painting 
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was for a window. The colours were broken into 
little squares and oblongs and were exceedingly 
brilliant. The scene was of a meadow in spring, 
thick with hawthorn blossom, and on the slope 
of the field a stout, elderly monk was kneeling. 
Near to him, another monk was standing, his 
hand on the rough neck of a patient donkey. 
Robin saw at once that this monk was the little 
man at his side and that the donkey was the one 
that he had seen near the church. 

* There is to be a window,’ the priest explained, 
‘in memory of our Abbot — Abbot Anastasius — 
who was a very good and worthy man. Our 
monastery of course is dissolved. but some of us 
yet remain there although it 1s in ruin. We have 
permission. Yes, we are still living in our monas- 
tery at Royle Parder, two miles from here, by 
permission of the Queen, because we are Francis- 
cans and have done no evil and are not concerned 
with any policies. I am the painter of this Group 
of our Order. That is Abbot Anastasius,’ he said, 
pointing to thé picture. “and here am l, and here 
is my donkey, Margaret. lor they wished that 
there should be some other figures, and why not 
myself, who loved the Abvot as a son loves his 
father. ” 

‘And you make the windows in the monas- 
tery?’ 

‘We are famous for our stained glass — such 
reds and purples and gree as ours are not to be 
found anywhere in the rest of England.’ 

Robin marvelled at the painting for the bril- 
liance of its colouring — the green of the meadow, 
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the snowy white of the hawthorn, the blue of the 
sky and, round the base, in purple lettering, the 
name of the Abbot and the date of his death. 

He felt at once a warm kinship with the priest. 
Religion had been always ot deep interest to him: 
he was unlike his big brother, Nicholas, who 
cared for none of those things. He sat down be- 
side the pricst, who told him that his name was 
Brother Andrew, and before he knew it, Robin was 
telling him all about himself and his life. 

He was by nature reticent and reserved. He 
cared greatly for reading. Hie loved his home in 
the country, Mallory Court, where the pleached 
hedges were so warm, the flowers so fragrant, the 
splash of the fountain so musical. The three 
people he Joved most in the world were his father 
and mother and his brother Nicholas. His brother 
was a giant, the strongest man in England, the 
best, the bravest, the noblest hearted. 

Himself, he thought that he would never marry. 
Nor would he be a courtjer. His friend, Philip 
Sidney, urgcd him to come to court, but he could 
never be alone there. He liked better than any- 
thing else to be alone, to ride, as he had been doing 
during these last days, by himself through the 
English country. He loved England so much, 
but there were many things wrong. He had 
passed groups of rioting disbanded soldiers, and 
wandering monks. He had seen rotting corpses 
hanging at the cross-roads, and in many places 
the people had not enough to eat. Why, if God 
were all-powerful, did He allow such things? 

A very old question, Brother Andrew replied, 
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and, when he himself was young, he had experi- 
enced a dreadful time when he had gone far trom 
God and lived evilly with women, and slept in the 
ditches, a drunken man. Then, one night, as he 
was sleeping in such a ditch, the Lord Christ had 
appeared to him in a dream and had called to him 
to rise and eat and drink with Him at the side of 
the road. He had heard a voice calling to him 
out of the sky and the voice had said tu him: 

‘Andrew! Andrew! [ have blessed thee and 
given thee the power to be thy own judge and act 
of thy own free will! And, because J] have done 
thee this favour, when I might have made thee a 
slave to Afy will, thou hast aisgraccfully used Me 
and thysclf also. Arise and be worthy of thy cwn 
selt-command.’ 

And so he hac risen from the ditch and walked 
under the moon singine, and come to his right 
mind. 

Brother Andrew told all this as though it were 
as truly a fact as the picture that he was painting, 
so that Robin had to believe him 

lt was piain that Brother Andrew, once he 
had started, was very readi to talk, and he con- 
tinued, painting all the while, but telling Robin 
everything about his life. How they had, none 
of them, any possessions in the world. 

‘ And what about your donkey?’ Robin asked. 

Brother Andrew grinned like a naughty boy 
caught in apple-stealing. Yes, the donkey, 
Margaret, was his and his alone. She loved him 
and would be obedient to no one else, but stuck 
her feet in the ground and showed her teeth, 1f 
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anyone else tried to ride her. 

He had prayed to God about Margaret and 
asked that it might not be reckoned a fault in him 
that he loved her so dearly. After the death of 
the Abbot and the dissolution of their monastery, 
he had been very lonely and had prayed that he 
might be given something or someone especial to 
love. And the very next morning a man had 
brought Margaret to the monastery, saying that 
he wished to sel] her; and Brother Andrew had 
some pence for a barrel of apples that he had sold, 
and he had bought her. The man said that, in a 
little white circle on the underpart of her belly, 
the Ictters M.M. were marked, that her name was 
Margaret, and that she was the most human 
donkey in the whole world. This she had proved 
to be, and that was why he would place her in the 
window, a thing that would be a pleasure to the 
Abbot, who had been a very understanding man 
and undoubtedly was, in Paradise, an understand- 
ing Saint. 

It was now approaching the middle of the day 
and Andrew asked Robin Herries whether he 
would eat with him, which Robin said he would be 
very glad to do. 

When they went outside the church, Robin 
could not restrain a cry, for the snow had ceased 
to fall, the sun was shining, and the whole world, 
so far as the eye could see, was a white, shining 
crystal, the sun bathing the field of snow as though 
it were a lake. Where the ground rose towards 
the horizon, a rich purple shadow lay deep in the 
snow and small birds flew lazily in the blue sky. 
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The air was so fresh that you might sav that it 
had never been air before: it seemed, in its biting 
cold-warm pungency, to have ihe scent of the 
hawthorn in the picture that Brother Andrew had 
been painting. 

Beside the wall, her rough, shaggy coat shining 
in the sunlight, stood patiently Margaret. You 
felt that she was aware of the nearness of Robin’s 
horse but would hetray no unladylike interest. 
So soon as she saw Brother Andrew standing in 
the doorway of the church, she raised her head 
and, with her mild, patient eyes —eyes that 
accepted all the roughnesses of the world and 
turned them to unintentional charities — she 
stared across the sunny field at him, as much as to 
say: 

‘I am happy because the sun is shining and 
because you are here and because your painting 
is successful. For all these things, although | am 
but an ass, I thank God.’ 

She raised her head and brayed. Brother 
Andrew went across the field and stroked her and 
tickled her behind the ear. 

* And now,” he said, ‘ we must eat.’ 

In the little room that might be called the 
vestry of the church there was a fire burning, and 
on the fire an iron pot. Into the pot Andrew put 
many strange things — grass and hedgcrow stuff 
and part of a rabbit, and the small bones of some 
birds. He stood there, his thick legs spread wide 
beneath his robe, stirring, and at last he poured it 
into two wooden bowls, adding some black bread. 


And first he knelt down and praised God. 
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It was good and savoury as anything that 
Robin had ever eaten, and he wondered whether 
he had ever been so happy in all his life before, 
sitting there, dipping his bread into the soup, 
while the sun poured in and the snow shone on the 
hill beyond the window, sparkling with fire and 
stained with grape-purple shadow. 

Brother Andrew went back to his painting and 
again Robin sat beside him. While he sat there 
he thought that he, too, might become a Fran- 
ciscan. Would not such a life settle for him alto- 
gether his problems? ‘To have no possessions, to 
own nothing, to give up everything to God! It 
was true that Brother Andrew had his donkey, 
but that was surely a possession that would never 
give him any trouble! 

Robin was, at this time, so young that it still 
seemed to him possible to solve life’s problems 
very easily. He looked at Andrew's exquisite 
painting, the loviny, leisured way 1n which he 
added a little stroke of purple, gave the hawthorn 
blossom an added touch of rose-white, painted 
Margaret’s tail with an extra twirl of liveliness! 
So he too could write poems for the glory of God! 

Idly looking through the window on his left, 
he saw three soldiers in armour staring in at them. 

‘ There are three soldiers outside looking at 
us. 

But that did not disturb Brother Andrew. 

* Is one of them a stout, red-haired man, with 
a broken lip?’ 

“Yes. 

* They are soldiers of Sir Warren Trenchard, 
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whose manor is at Garth-in-Roselands. He is a 
merry heathen gentleman, and does not believe in 
God. But neither he nor his men will harm us.’ 

* They are making faces at us,” Robin said in- 
dignantly. 

‘They tossed Brother Ignatius once in a 
blanket, and then tried to make him drunk, and, 
when he would not, they stripped him naked and 
painted him in red and black colours.’ 

‘7 thought you said they never harmed you?’ 

Brother Andrew grinned as he held his round 
head on one side, looking at his painting., 

* We did not like Brother Ignatius. Even the 
Abbot disliked him.’ 

"Oh, | sec... . They have gone away now.’ 

An hour later the light was faling and Anarew 
must set off home. He asked Robin to spend the 
nteht at the ruined monastery and Robin readily 
agreed. 

They went into the field. The donkcy was 
not there. Only R bi1’s horse. 

Andrew gave a cry. He picked up his skirts 
and ran. He ran about the field crying out: 

* Margaret! Margaret!” 

Robin thought that he had never seen so frantic 
a distress. ‘he shadows were lying now in heavy 
bands across the snow and it was bitterly cold. 
Robin caught Andrew by the shoulder. 

‘ Those soldiers took Margaret.’ 

Andrew nodded his head trantically. 

‘Yes, yes.... They have teased me before 
about her. They have threatened at other 
times...” 
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His face was puckered up like a baby’s. There 
were tears on his round cheeks. 

‘Even one possession, Robin thought, ‘can 
bring a man to misery.’ 

He called out: 

‘I will go to Sir Warren Trenchard’s house 
and bring Margarct back with me.’ 

The moment he had spoken the words he re- 
pretted them. He was young enough in any case 
to hate nothing so much as to make a fool of him- 
self. His elder brother, Nicholas, had been always 
a giant of physical accomplishment, able for any 
feat of strength and famous through all the South 
of England. But Robin had been a scholar, and 
not so famous a scholar either. J.adies had loved 
him for his straight, slender legs and his dark eyes, 
but he was, as yet, virgin of ladies, and, in any case, 
loved his little cousin, Sylvia Herries. 

His father, his brother, his mother, his cousins, 
all the friends of Mallory Court, were given to 
laugh at him, although in friendly fashion, for his 
shyness. He did not mind that they should laugh 
at him. He minded very much that others should. 
He was the poet, the artist in the Herries blood, 
and was the more reticent because the other half- 
Herries was material-minded, like his Uncle 
Henry, and altogether insensitive. 

So now, when he said this to Brother Andrew, 
he was sorry at once. To go to a house that he 
did not know and claim a donkey! An incredible 
folly! 

Then, when he saw in Andrew's eyes tears of 
relief and joy, he was ashamed of his own cowardice. 
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‘Yes, yes! You go! You go!’ Brother An- 
drew cried, clapping his hands and even skipping 
on the snow. 

‘ They will give her to you! Ifa cast-off priest, 
whose monastery has not a roof to its head, comes, 
they mock him for a vagabond. But an elegant 
London gentleman — that i; quite another mat- 
ter... and remember that God is on your side 
and that Margaret has silver bells tu her ears.’ 

So Robin rode off to the manor house ir 
Garth-in-Roselands. He rode swiftly, so that he 
might have the job finished the quicker. He 
imagined, to strengthen himself, how his great 
brother Nicholas would do, how he would ride in 
to Sir Warren’s courtyard and go forward and 
demand Margaret, and that his size and strenyth 
would make them render up the donkev even at 
sight of him. 

Just outside the village there was a gallows, 
with three dead men hanging, and a huge black 
crow sitting on the | ead of one and picking at it. 
The snow now in the twilight was grey, but, as the 
sun sank, the sky faded into the green of a water- 
meadow and a few stars, like diamond buttons on 
a tunic, sparkled. The hanged men, their heads 
lazilv on one side, swung slightly against the green 
sky. 

The village street was deserted, but there was 
no question of the manor house, tor there were 
two stone gryphons on stout pillars on either side 
of the beautiful iron-laced gate, and, beyond the 
gate, the stone path, the box hedges. The house, 
shaped like the letter F, was beautiful with its 
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many windows, divided by stone mullions and 
transoms into small panels, and the glass in small 
leaded quarries. The house was built mainly of 
narrow, rich red brick, with timber and plaster 
assisting. There was the music of a fountain, 
reminding Robin of Mallory, and suddenly the 
sky was filled with a multitude of stars * like 
angels singing,” and the snow on the garden 
lawns was the colour of 1vory. 

The hall door was open, and Robin, walk- 
ing forward, found himself in a company of 
people. 

It was a fine hall and the fireplace was its 
central feature —a superb fireplace, grander than 
the one at Mallory — with an overmantel of wood, 
painted and gilt, the paintings being heraldic 
coats of arms. The firebacks and dogs were also 
ornamented On the floor there was straw mat- 
ting, which at that time was only in the houses ot 
the rich, insanitary rushes being the usual wear. 
There were three tables and a cupboard set with 
gilt and silver plate. All these must be mentioned, 
for they showed Robin that he was in the house 
of one of the chief persons in Glebeshire. He 
saw at once Sir Warren himself, a stout, broad 
man with a grey, square beard, wearing a fur 
cloak over a suit of purple and silver. 

Standing near the fire were several ladies and 
gentlemen: there were many dogs, a major-damo 
with a gilt-headed staff, and servants bearing 
drinks. Two men played on lutes and one sang. 
Robin stayed in the doorway until the verse was 


ended: 
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v 
‘The blushing cheek speaks modest mind; 
‘The lips, betting words most kind. 
The eye does tempt to love’s desire, 
And seems to say "tis Cupid’s fire. 
Yet all so tair but speak my muan, 
Since nought doth say the heart of stone. 


Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 

Sweet lip, swect eye, sweet blushing check, 
Yet not a heart to save my pam? 

© Venus! take thy gifts again; 

Mak- not so fair to cause our moan, 

Or make a heart that’s like our own.’ 


The music ceased. Sir Warren, laughing, 
called out something, then turned and saw Robin 
standing there. He cried out rather fiercely: 

‘And you, sir?’ 

‘I have come, Robin answered bravely, ‘to 
fetch a donkey wronytully stolen by your men.’ 

At the word ‘ donkey" everyone burst out 
laughing. One very beautiful dark lady, with a 
plumed hat, did not laugh, but stared at Robin 
and then gently smiled. 

This encouraged Robin. so he stood his ground 
manfully, his hand on the gold hilt of his poignard. 
Sir Warren moved a space towards him ana said 
courteously, 

‘ That is an accusation, sir.... My men are 
not robbers, or only under necessity.’ Lie added 
with irony, ‘ Whose donkey?’ 

‘ The donkey of a priest who is painting at the 
church on the moor.’ 

‘You witnessed its stealing? ’ 

* No, I did not. A space earlier I was in the 
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church and saw your men at the window. After- 
wards the donkey was gone and the priest 
said 

Sir Warren, who was plainly choleric, in- 
terrupted. 

‘Nursery tales. You did not see the animal 
stolen and yet you come here i 

‘ I say that it was stolen, and hy your men 

Sir Warren half drew his sword. 

* Your name?” 

* Robert Herries of Mallory Court in 

‘ Never mind where. You must account to me 
for entering unasked my house and before my 
guests calling my men thieves.’ 

The beautiful lady interrupted: 

* But it may be that the donkey is here. We 
must see. We must all judge.’ 

And they al! caught it up, delighted that there 
should be a game, crying, * The donkey! The 
donkey! The donkey! ’ 

Trenchard, ashamed perhaps of showing anger 
in front of them, half turned, ‘ Well, we will 
discover...’ 

He turned to the door, and all of them, iu a 
troop, followed laughing, dancing. 

There were torches at the door, and, as they 
moved out into the snowy garden, they were like 
revellers in their gold and purple and dark, jetty 
black, the diamonds and the gold sparkling under 
the torchlight, while the sky, pierced now with 
cold, clear stars, gave them back their illumination. 

Sir Warren led them round the house-corner 
to the stables. There, tethered to the door of a 
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stall, refusing the straw that a man offered her, 
shaking her head indignantly and ringing her 
bells, was Margaret. 

Robin went up to her, but she did not know 
him, and, nervous already, poor female, at her 
rape, shot her ears back and showed her teeth. 

‘She does not know jou,’ Trenchard said 
sternly. 

“She is not my donkey, but the priest’s,’ 
Robin anewere}. * And her name is Margaret.’ 

‘Margaret! Margaret!’ the crowd echoed 
delightedly. 

Trenchard asked the mar to whom the donkey 
belonged and the man said: 

‘Wallis Despard.’ 

“Call him.’ 

Out of the dark ot the stable. the stout soldier 
whom Robin had seen by the church appeared. 

‘Is this your donkey?’ ‘Irenchard asked him. 

“Yes, master.” 

‘Whence had you hei?’ 

‘Of a seaman in Southampton — last twelve- 
month.’ 

‘This gentleman ’— Trenchard pointed dis- 
dainfully at Robin —‘ swears that you stole it 
this very day of a priest at a church on the moor.’ 

The soldicr, seeing that his master, annoyed 
by the affair, was on his side, answered heartily: 

‘ By the Holy Cross, this is my donkey. They 
will all tell you so, master.’ 

He went on smoothly: 

‘This gentleman is mistaken in the donkey. 
It is true that 1 was by the church this day. Will 
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Boden was with me, and we saw a donkey 
tethered there. But it wis not my donkey.’ 

* You lie!” 

Robin, feeling that all eyes were mockingly 
upon him, was raging at them. ; 

‘ Then,’ Trenchard answered, ‘if my man lies, 
you must prove it. He is my man and | take the 
charge on myself. You must prove it or answer 
to me.’ 

But he could not prove it. That was Margaret, 
and he and the soldier knew it. But Margaret 
could not speak and the soldier would not. 

Ele saw disaster coming upon him. He had 
given them his name. It would be through Eng- 
land that he had behaved like a foolish, impertinent 
child. He could hear Nicholas’s rebuke, see his 
father’s mouth stiffen as he said: * You must 
learn wisdom, :ny son. You are not fit yet for the 
world. .. .” He saw himself fighting a dozen of 
them: that would be the easiest way out. He 
stared with a frantic, beseeching gaze at Margaret, 
but that poor beast could not help him. 

Then, ın that brief instant before his humili- 
ating surrender, he prayed: 

‘Oh God, who art everywhere, who led me 
this day to the church and showed me in the 
painting and in the glittering snow how beautiful 
is Thy handiwork, help me now, not for my sake 
but for Thy eternal justice.’ 

‘Well, sir?’ Trenchafd said coldly. 

Robin saw the soldier’s grinning mouth, felt 
the stillness of their expectancy of his defeat. The 
answer came. [ie pointed at the soldier. 
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‘ If the donkey is his, and he has had her this 
year past, ask him what are the initials cut under 
her belly. He should know if she is his.’ 

Trenchard looked at him; then said sternly to 
the soldier: 

‘Answer him. What are the initials? ’ 

The soldier shifted his body from foot to foot. 
He looked about him. He scowled, turned to the 
donkey, then muttered: 

‘ There are no letters. How should I tell?’ 

‘ Certainly you must tell, Trenchard answered 
him. ‘ You groom her, fasten the harness.. There 
are #2 letters? ’ 

‘{ know of none.’ 

Trenchard turned to Robin. 

‘The initials are o” 

‘MM.’ 

Trenchard, taking a lantern from a hook, went 
himself to Margaret, lowered the light and ex- 
amined. Margaret, nervous and disturbed, bit 
him in the arm. 





Andrew and Robin, a happy pair, riding in 
the starlipht to the monastery, considered the 
matter. 

* It proves to me one thing, Brother Andrew,’ 
Robin said, ‘that it is truly better in this hfe to 
have no possessions — not one single thing. For 
four hours of this day, Brother Andrew, in your 
distress, you have forgotten God.’ 

* Nay,” said Andrew, * not so. For during all 
those hours 1 prayed to God. It proves rather 
that man is intended by God to love some earthly 
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thing — for only thus can he truly understand 
what God 1s.’ 

And he bent forward and tickled Margaret 
behind the ears. The silver bells tinkled crisply 


in the frozen air. 
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Onc: upon a time (it doesn’t matter wnen 't was 
except that it was long after the Great War) 
young Tubby Winsloe was in the act of crossing 
Piccadilly just below Hatchard's bookshop. It 
was three days before Christ.nas and there had 
been a frost, a thaw, and then a frost again. ‘The 
roads were treacherous, trafic nervous and irre- 
sponsible, while against the cliti-like indifference 
of brick and mortar a thin, faint snow was falling 
from a primrose-colourcd sky. Soon it would be 
dusk and the lights would come out. Then things 
would be more checrful. 

It would, however, take more than lights to 
restore Tubby’s cheerfulne 3. Rubicund of face 
and alarmingly stout of vody for a youth of 
twenty-three, he had just then the spirit of a damp 
face-towel, for only a week ago Diana Lane-Fox 
had refused to consider for a moment the possi- 
bility of marrying him. 

‘I like you, Tubby,’ she had said. “I think 
you have a kind heart. But marry you! You 
are useless, ignorant and greedy. You're dis- 
gracefully fat, and your mother worships you.’ 

249 R 
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He had not known, unt.: Diana refused him, 
how bitterly alone he would find himself. He 
had money, friends, a fine roof above his head; 
he had seemed to himse:t popular wherever he 
went. 

‘Why, there’s old Tubby!’ everyone had cried. 

It was true that he was fat, it was true that his 
mother adored him. He had not, until now, 
known that these were drawbacks. He had 
seemed to himself until a weck ago the triend of 
all the world. Now he appeared a pariah. 

Diana’s refusal of him had been a dreadful 
shock. He had been quite sure that she would 
accept him. She had gone with him gladly to 
dances and the pictures. She had, it seemed, 
approved highly of his mother, Lady Winsloe, 
and his father, Sir Roderick Winsloe, Bart. She 
had partaken, again and agam, of the Winslue 
hospitality. 

All, it seemed to him, that was needed was for 
him to say the word. He could choose his time. 
Well, he had chosen his time — at the Herries 
dance last Wednesday evening. This was the 
result. 

He had expected to recover. His was naturally 
a buoyant nature. He told himself, again and 
ugain, that there were many other fish in the 
matrimonial sea. But it appeared that there were 
not. He wanted Diana and only Diana. 

Hie halted at the resting-place half-way across 
the street, and sighed so deeply that a lady with a 
little girl and a fierce-looking Chow dog looked 
at him severely, as though she would say: 
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* Now this is Christmas time—a gloomy period 
for all concerned. It is an unwarranted impertin- 
ence for anyone to make it yet more gloomy.’ 

There was someone else clinging to this small 
fragment of security. A strange-looking man. 
His appearance was so unusual that Tubby forgot 
his own troubles in his instant curiosity. The 
first unusual thing about chis man was that ke 
had a beard. Beards were very seldom worn to- 
day. Then hi clothes, although they were clean 
and neat, were must certainly old-fashionea. He 
was wearing a high sharp-pomted collar, a black 
stock with a jewelled tic-pin, and a most remark- 
able waistcoat, purple in coour, urd covered with 
little red towers. le was carrying a large, heavy- 
looking brown bag, His tase was bronzed and he 
made ‘Pubby think of a retired sea captain. 

But the most remarkable thine of all about 
him was the impression that he pave of restless, 
driving energy. It was all that he could co to 
keep quiet. His «trong, wiry figure seemed to 
burn with sóme secret fire. Ihe trathe rushed 
madly past, but, at every moment when there ap- 
peared a brief interval between the cars and the 
omnibuces, this bearded gentleman with the bap 
made a little dance and once he struck the Chow 
with his bag and once nearly thrust the small 
child into the road. 

‘Lhe moment came when, most unwisely, he 
darted forth. Fe was alni.ot caught by an im- 
perious, disdainful Rolls-Royce. “The lady gave 
a little scream and Tubby caught his arm, held 
him, drew him back. 
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‘ That nearly had you, sir!” Tubby murmured, 
his hand still on his arm. The stranger smiled — 
a most charming smile that shone from his eyes, 
his beard, his very hands. 

‘I must thank you,’ he said, bowing with old- 
fashioned courtesy. ‘ But damn it, as the little 
boy said to the grocer, “ there’s no end to the dog,” 
as he saw the sausages coming from the sausage 
machine.’ 

At this he laughed very hearty mad Tubby 
had to laugh, too, although the remark did rot 
seem to him very amusing. 

“Lhe trafhe’s very thick at Christm is-time,’ 
Tubby sad. ‘Everyone dome then shopping, 
you know.’ 

The stranger nodded 

‘Splendid timc, Christmas!’ he sud‘ Best 
ot the year!” 

‘Oh, do you think so?" said Lubby *1 doubt 
if you'll find peopl to piee with you Ht n't 
the thing to admire Christin is these days.’ 

‘Not the thing!’ sud the stranger, amazed. 
* Why, what's the matter? ” 

Chis was a poser because so many things were 
the matter, from Unemployment to Diana. Tubby 
was saved for the moment from answering. 

* Now there's a break,” he said. ‘We can 
cross now.” Cross they did, the stranger swinging 
his body as though at any instant he might spring 
right oft the ground. 

‘Which way are you going?’ Tubby askea. 
It astonished him afterwards when he looked back 
and remembered this question. It was not his 
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way to make friends*of strangers, his theory being 
that everyone was out to ‘do’ everyone, and in 
these days especially. 

“To tell yuu the truth [ don’t quite know,’ the 
stranger said. ‘I’ve only just arrived.’ 

‘Where have you come from?’ asked Tubby. 

The stranger laughed. 

‘Tve been moving about for a long time. I’m 
alwiys on the move. I'm considered a very rest- 
less man by ary friends.’ 

‘They were walking along very swiftly, for it 
was cold and the snow was falliny fast now. 

‘ Pell me.” said the stranger, ‘— about its 
bemy a bad time. What's the matter?’ 

What was the matters What a question! 

Tubby murmured: 

‘Why, everything's the matter — unemploy- 
ment — no trade — yew know.’ 

‘No, | don't. Pvc been away. T think every- 
one looks very jolly. 

‘I say, don’t you feel cold without an over- 
coat??? Tubby asked. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ the stranger answered. 
‘Pi tell you when | did fe i cold though. When 
| was a small boy | worked in a factory putting 
labels on to blacking-bottles. lt was cold zhen. 
Never known such cold. [cicles would hang on 
the end of your nase! ’ 

‘No!’ said Tubby. 

‘They did, 1 assure you, and the blacking- 
bottles would be coated with ice!’ 

By this time they had reached Berkeley Street. 
The Winsloe mansion was in Hill Street. 
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‘I turn up here,’ said Tubby. 

‘Oh, do you?’ 

The stranger looked disappointed. He smiled 
and held out his hand. 

Then Tubby did another extraordinary thing. 
He said: 

* Come in and have a cup of tea. Our place 15 
only five yards up the street.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ the stranger said. ‘ Delighted.’ 

As they walked up Berkeley Street, he went on 
confidentially. 

‘IT haven’t been in London tor a long time. 
All these vehicles are very confusing. But I like 
it —- | like it rmmensely — It’s so lively, and then 
the town’s so quiet compared with what it was 
when | lived here.’ 

‘Quiet!’ said Tubbs. 

‘Certanly. There were cobbles, and the 
cart and drays screamed and rattled like the 
damned.’ 

* But that’s years ago!’ 

t Yes. I’m older than | look.’ 

Then, pointing, he added: 

* But that’s where Dorchester House wis. So 
they've pulled it down. What a pity!’ 

‘Oh, everything’s pulled down now,’ said 
Tubby. 

‘] acted there once —a grand night we had. 
Fond ot acting? ” 

‘Oh, I'd be no good,’ said Tubby modestly, 
‘too self-conscious.’ 

‘Ah, you mustn’t be self-conscious,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Thinking of yourself only breeds 
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trouble, as the man sfid to the hangman just before 
they dropped him.’ 

' Isn't that bag a terrible weight?’ Tubby 
ashed. 

“Pve armed worse things than this,’ said the 
stranger. “1 carried a four-poster once, all the 
way from one end of the Marshalsea to the other.’ 

They were outside the house now and Tubby 
realized for the first time his embarrassment. It 
was not his w v to bring anyone into the house 
unannounced, and his mother could be very 
haughty with strangers. However, here they were 
and it was snowing hard and the poor man was 
without a coat. So im they went. The Winsloe 
ninsion was magmficent, belonging m all sts 
features to an age that was gone. There was a 
marble staircase and up th. the stranger almost 
ran, carrying his bag like a teather. Tubby toiled 
behind him but was, unhaippily, not in time to 
prevent the stranger from entertny throueh the 
open doors of the drawing-room. 

liere, seated in magnificent state, was Lady 
Wainsloe, a roaring fire encased with marble on 
one side of her. a beautiful tca-table in front of her, 
and walls hung with magnificent imitations of the 
ereat Masters. 

Lady Winsloc was a massive woman with 
snow-white hair, a bosom like a smal! skating- 
rink, and a little face that wore a look of perpetual 
astonishinent. Her dress oi black-and-white silk 
fitted her so tightly that one anticipated with 
pleasure the moment when she would be compelled 
to rise. She moved as little as possible, she said 
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as little as possible, she thought as little as possible. 
She had a very kind heart and was sure that the 
world was going straight to the devil. 

The stranger put his bag on the floor and went 
over to her with his hand outstretched. 

‘Ilow are you?’ he said. ‘I’m delighted to 
meet you! ’ 

By good fortune, Tubby arrived in the room 
at this moment. 

‘ Mother,’ he began, * this is a gentleman 

‘Oh, of course,’ said the stranger, * you don't 
know my name. My name's lHuffam,' and he 
caught the small white podgy hand and shook it. 
At this moment, two Pekinese dogs, one brown 
and one white, advanced from somewhere violently 
barking. Lady Winsloe found the whole situa- 
tion so astonishing that she could only whisper: 

* Now, Bobo — now, Coco! ” 

‘You see, Mother,’ Tubby went on, * Mr. 
Hiuffam was nearly killed by a motor-car and | 
rescued him and it began to snow heavily.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ Lady Winsloe said, in her queer 
husky little voice that was always a surprise coming 
from so vast a bosom. Then she pulled herself 
together. For some reason Tubby had done this 
amazing thing, and whatever Tubby did was cy 

“{ do hope you'll have some tea, Mr 
She hesitated. 

* Huftam, ma’am. Yes, thank you. I wX 
have some tea! * 

* Milk and sugar?’ 

‘ All of it!” Mr. Huffam laughed and slapped 
his knee. ‘Yes, milk and sugar. Very kind of 
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you indeed. A peffect stranger as l am. You 
have a beautiful place here, ma'am. You are to 
be envied.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so? * said T.ady Winsloe, in 
her husky whisper. * Not in these days — not in 
these terrible days. Why, the taxes alone! 
You've no idea, Mr aad 

* Huffam.’ 

‘Yes. How stupid of me! Now, Bobo! Now, 
Coco!” 

Then a little stience followed and Lady Winsloe 
gazed at her strange visitor. Tier manners were 
beautiful. She never looked directly at her guests. 
But there was something about Mr. Hufam that 
forced you to look at him. It was his energy. 
It was his obvious happiness (for happy people 
were so very rare). Jt was his extraordinary waist- 
coat. 

Mr. Huffam did not mind ın the least being 
looked at. He smiled back at I ady Winsloe, as 
though he had known her all his life. 

‘I'm so vêry fortunate, he sud, * to find myself 
in London at Christmas-time. And snow, too! 
The very thing. Snowbals, Punch and Judy, 
mistletoc, holly, the pantomime — nothing so 
good in life as the pantomime! ’ 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ said Jady Winsloe 
faintly. ‘I can’t, I’m afraid, altogether agree 
with you. It lasts such a very long time and 1s 
often so exceedingly vulgar: ' 

‘ Ah, it’s the sausages!’ said Mr. Hluffam, 
laughing. ‘ You don’t like the sausages! For my 
part I dote on ’em. I know it’s silly at my age, 
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but there it is — Joey and the Sausages. I wouldn’t 
miss them for anything.’ 

At that moment a tall and exceedingly thin 
gentleman entered. This was Sir Roderick 
Winsloc. Sir Roderick had been once an Under- 
Secretary, once a Chairman of a Company, once 
famous for his smart and rather vicious repartees. 
All these were now glories of the past. He was 
now nothing but the husband of Tady Winsloe, 
the father of Tubby, and the victim of an uncertain 
and often truculent digestion. It was natural 
that he should be melancholy, although perhaps 
not so melancholy as he found it necessary to he. 
Lufe for him was altogether without savour. He 
now regarded Mr. Huffam, his bag and his waist- 
coat, with unconcealed astonishment. 

‘ This is my father,’ said Tubby. 

Mr. Huffam rose at once and grasped his 
hand. 

‘ Delighted to meet you, sir,’ he said. 

sir Roderick said nothing but * Ah’? — then 
he sat down. Tubby was suffering now from a 
very serious embarrassment. The odd visitor 
had drunk his tea and it was time that he should 
go. Yet it seemed that he had no intention of 
going. With his legs spread apart, his head 
thrown back, his friendly eyes taking everyone in 
as though they were all his dearest friends, he was 
asking for his second cup. 

Tubby waited for his mother. She was a mis- 
tress of the art of making a guest disappear. No 
one knew quite how she did it. There was nothing 
so vulgarly direct as a glance at the clock or a 
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suggestion as to thé imminence of dressing for 
dinner. A cough, a turn of the wrist, a word 
about the dogs, and the thing was done. But ¢his 
guest, Tubby knew, was a little more difficult 
than the ordinary. There was something old- 
fashioned about him. He took people naively at 
their word. Having been asked to tea, he con- 
sidered that he was asked to tea. None of your 
five minutes’ gossip and then hastening on to a 
cocktail-party. However, Tubby reflected, the 
combination of father, mother and the drawing- 
room, with its marble fireplace and row of copied 
Old Masters, was, as a rule, enough to*ensure 
briet visitors. On this occasion also it would have 
its effect. 

And then—an amazing thing occurred! 
Tubby perceived that his mother /¿ked Mr. Huftam, 
that she was smiling and even giggling, that her 
little eyes shone, her tiny mouth was parted in 
expectation as she listened to her visitor. 

Mr. Huftam was telling a story — an anecdote 
of his youth.” About a boy whom he had known 
in his own childhood, a gay, enterprising, and 
adventurous boy who had yone as page-boy to a 
rich family. Mr. Huftam described his adventures 
in a marvellous manner, his rencontre with the 
second footman, who was a snob and Evangelical, 
of how he had handed biscuits through the pantry 
window to his little sister, of the friendship that 
he had made with the cook. And, as Mr. Huffam 
told these things, all these people lived before 
your eyes, the pompous mistress with her car- 
trumpet, the cook’s husband who had a wooden 
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leg, the second footman wh6 was in love with a 
pastrycook’s daughter. The house of this young 
page-boy took on life, and all the furniture in it, 
the tables and chairs, the beds and looking-glasses, 
everything down to the very red woollen muffler 
that the footman wore in bed, because he was 
subject to colds in the neck. Then Lady Winsloe 
began to laugh and Sir Roderick Winsloe even 
laughed, and the butier, a big, red-faced man, 
coming in to remove the tea, could not believe his 
parboiled eyes, but stood there, looking first of 
all at his mistress, then at his master, then at Mr. 
lluffam's bag, then at Mr. Huffam himself, until 
he remembered his manners and, with a sudden 
apologetic cough, set sternly (for himself this 
disgraceful behaviour of his employers was no 
laughing matter) about his proper duties. 

But best of all perhaps was the pathos at the 
end of Mr. Huftam's story. Pathos is a dangerous 
thing in these days. We so easily call it senti- 
mentality. Mr. ITuffam was a master of it. Quite 
easily and with no exaggeration he described how 
the sister of the little page-boy lost some money 
entrusted to her by her only too bibulous father, 
of her terror, her temptation to steal from her 
aged aunt’s purse, her final triumphant discovery 
of the money in a band-box! 

How they all held their breaths! How vividly 
they saw the scene! How real was the sister of 
the little page-boy! At last the story was ended. 
Mr. Huffam rose. 

‘Well, ma’am, I must thank you for a very 


happy hour,’ he said. 
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Then the most femarkable thing of all oc- 
curred, for Lady Winsloe said: 

* If you have not made any other arrangements, 
why not stay here for a night or two — while 
you are looking about you, you know? I’m 
sure we should be delighted — would we not, 
Roderich? ’ 

And Sir Roderick said: 

* Ah — ah — certainly.’ 


11 


On looking back, as he so often did afterwards, 
into the details of this extraordinary adventure, 
Tubby was never able to arrange the various 1n- 
cidents in their proper order. The whole affair 
had the inconsequence, the coluured fantasy, of a 
dream — one of those rare and delightful dreams 
that are so much more true and reasonable than 
anything in one’s waking life. 

After that astounding invitation of Lady 
Winsloe’s, in *what order did the events follow — 
the cynical luncheon-party, the affair of Mallow’s 
young woman (Mallow was the butler), the extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis of Miss Allington? All 
of these were certainly in the first twenty-four 
hours after Mr. Huffam's arrival. The grand 
sequence of the Christmas Tree, the Mad Party, 
the London Vision, were all parts of the tremen- 
dous climax. 

At once, Tubby realized, the house itself 
changed. It had never been a satisfactory house; 
always one of those places rebelliously determined 
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not to live. Even the rooms*most often inhabited 
—the drawing-room, the long, dusky dining- 
room, Sir Roderick’s study, Tubby’s own bed- 
room — sulkily refused tc play the game. The 
house was too large, the furniture too heavy, the 
ceilings too high. Nevertheless, on the first even- 
ing of Mr. Huffam's visit, the furniture began to 
move about. After dinner on that evening there 
was only the family present. (Miss Agatha 
Allington, an old maid, a relation with money to 
be left, an unhappy old woman, suffering from 
constant neuralgia, had not yet arrived.) There 
they were in the drawing-room and, almost at 
once, Mr. Huffam had moved some of the chairs 
away from the wall, had turned the sofa with the 
gilt, spiky back more cosily towards the fire. He 
was not impertinent nor officious. Indeed, on 
this first evening, he was very quiet, asking them 
some questions about present-day London, making 
some iather odd social enquiries about prisons 
ingagsylums and the protection of children. He 
was interested, too, in the literature ôf the moment 
and wrote down in a little note-book an odd collec- 
tion of names, for lady Winsloe told him that 
Ethel M. Dell, Warwick Deeping, and a lady 
called Wilhelmina Stitch who wrote poetry, were 
her favourite writers, while ‘Tubby suggested that 
he should look into the work of Virginia Woolf, 
D. H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley. They had, 
in fact, a quiet evening which ended with Mr. 
Huftam having his first lesson in Bridge. (He 
had been, he told them, when he had last * tried ” 
cards, an enthusiastic whist player.) It was a 
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quiet evening, but, as Tubby went up the long, 
dark staircase to his room, he felt that, in some 
undefined way, there was excitement in the air. 
Before undressing he opened his window and 
looked out on to the roofs and chimney-pots of 
London. Snow glittered and sparkled under a 
sky that quivered with stars. Dimly he heard 
the recurrent waves of traftic, as though the sea 
gently beat at the feet of the black, snow-covered 
houses. 

‘What an extraordinary man!’ was hrs last 
thought before he slept. Befor. he had known 
that he would have Mr. Huffam as his guest, 
Tubby had invited a few of his clever young 
friends to luncheon — Diana, Gordon Wolley, 
Ferris Band, Mary Polk inghornc. Gathercd 
round the Wanslue Juncheon-table, Tubby re- 
carded them with new eyes. Was it because ot 
the presence of Mr. Hutiam? tHe, guly faunting 
his tremendous waistcoat, was in high spirits. 
He had, all mornme, been revisiting some of his 
old haunts. Ie was amazed. He could not con- 
ceal, he did not attempt to conceal, his amaze- 
ment. He gave them, as they sat there, languidly 
picking at their food, a shgnt notion of what East 
London had once been — the filth, the degrada- 
tion, the flocks of wild, haggard-eyed, homeless 
children — Mary Pol kinghorne, who had a figure 
lke an umbrella-handle, an Etor crop and an 
eye-glass, gazed at him with bemused amaze- 
ment. 

‘ But they say our slums are awful. I haven't 
been down there myself, but Bunny Carlisle runs 
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a Boys’ Club and fe says.. ¢’ 

Mr. Huffam admitted that he had seen some 
slums that morning, but they were nothing, 
nothing at all, to the things he had seen in his 
youth. 

‘Who is this man?’ Ferris Band whispered to 
Diana. 

“I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘Some one 
Tubby picked up. But I like him.’ 

And then this Christmas! 

“Oh dear,” young Wolley sighed, ‘ here’s 
Christmas again! Isn't it awful! I’m going to bed. 
I shall sleep, and | hope dream, until this dreadful 
time is over.’ 

Mr. Hutfam looked at him with wonder. 

‘Hang up your stocking and see what hap- 
pens,’ he said. 

Everyone screamed with laughter at the idea 
of young Wolley hanging up his stocking. After- 
wards, in the drawing-room, they discussed 
literature. 

‘]’ve just seen,’ Ferris Band explained, ‘ the 
proofs of Hunter’s new novel. It’s called Pigs in 
fever. It's quite marvellous. The idea is, a man 
has scarlet fever and it’s an account of his ravings. 
Sheer poetry.’ 

There was a book on a little table. He picked 
it up. It was a first edition of Martin Chuzzlewit 
bound in purple leather. 

* Poor old Dickens,” he said. * Hunter has a 
marvellous idea. He's going to rewrite one or 
two of the Dickens books.’ 

Mr. Huffam was interested. 
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Rewrite them?, he asked. 

‘Yes. Cut them down to about half. There's 
some quite good stuff in them hidden away, he 
says. He'll cut out all the sentimental bits, bring 
the humour up to date, and put in some stuff of 
his own. He says it’s only fair to Dickens to show 
people that there’s something there.’ 

Mr. Huffam was delighted. 

-* Td like to see it,” he said. “It will make 
quite a new thing of it.’ 

‘That’s wLat Hunter says,” Band remarked 
‘ People will be surprised.’ 

‘I should think they will be,’ Mr. Lluffam 
remarked. 

The guests stayed a lony time. Mr. Huffam 
was something quite new in their experience. 
Before she went, Diana said to Tubby: 

‘What a delightful man! Where did you find 
him? ’ 

Tubby was modest. She was nicer to him 
than she had ever heen before. 

* What's happe: d to you, Tubby?’ she asked. 
‘ You’ve woken up suddenly.’ 

During the afternoon, Miss Agatha Allington 
arrived with a number of bags and one of her 
worst colds. 

‘ How are you, Tubby? It’s kind of you to ask 
me. What horrible weather! What a vile thing 
Christmas is! You won't expect nie to give you a 
present, 1 hope? ” 

Before the evening, Mr. Huffam made friends 
with Mallow the butler. No one knew quite how 
he did it. No one had ever made friends with 
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Mallow before. But Mr. Huffam went down to 
the lower domestic regions and invaded the world 
of Mallow, Mrs. Spence, the housekeeper, 
Thomas the footman, Jane and Rose the house- 
maids, Maggie the scullery-maid. Mrs. Spence, 
who was a little round woman like a football, was 
a Fascist in politics, said that she was descended 
from Mary Queen of Scots, and permitted no one, 
except Lady Winsloe, in her sitting-room. But 
she showed Mr. Huffam the photographs of the 
late Mr. Spence and her son, Darnley, who was a 
steward on the Cunard Line. She laughed im- 
measurably at the story of the organ-grinder and 
the lame monkey. But Mallow was Mr. Huffam’s 
great conquest. It seemed (no one had had the 
least idea of it) that Mallow was hopelessly in love 
with a young lady who assisted in a flower shop in 
Dover Street. This young lady, apparently, ad- 
mired Mallow very much and he had once taken 
her to the pictures. But Mallow was shy. (No 
one had conceived it!) He wanted to write her a 
letter, but simply hadn’t the cqurage. Mr. 
Huffam dictated a letter for him. It was a mar- 
vellous letter, full of humour, poetry and ten- 
derness. 

` Buc I can't live up to this, sir,’ said Mallow. 
‘She'll find me out in no time.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Mr. Hluffam. ‘ Take 
her out to tea tomorrow, be a little tender. She 
won't worry about letters after that! ” 

He went out after tea and returned powdered 
with snow, in a taxi-cab filled with holly and 
mistletoe. 
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“Oh dear,’ whispered Lady Winsloe, * we 
haven’t decorated the house for years. I don’t 
know what Roderick will say. He thinks holly so 
messy.’ 

* Pll talk to him,* said Mr. Huffam. He did, 
with the result that Sir Roderick came himself and 
assisted. Through all this, Mr. Huffam was in 
no way dictatorial. Tubbv observed that he had 
even a kind of shyness -— not in his opinions, for 
here he was very clear-minded indeed, secing 
exactly what he wanted, but he seemed to be 
aware, by a sort of ghostly guidance, of the idiosyn- 
crasies of his neighbours. How did he know, for 
instance, that Sir Roderick was afraid of a ladder? 
When he, Mallow, Tubby and Sir Roderick were 
festooning the hall with holly, he saw Sir Roderick 
begin timidly, with trembling shanks, to climb 
some steps. He went to him, put his hind on his 
arm, and led him safely to ground again. 

‘I know you don’t like ladders,’ he said. 
‘Some people can’t stand ’em. I knew an 
old gentleman once terrified of ladders, and his 
eldest son, a bright, promising lad, must become 
a steeple-jack. Only prof:ssion he had a liking 
for.’ 

‘ Good heavens!’ cried Sir Roderick, paling. 
‘What a horrible pursuit! Whatever did his 
father do?’ 

* Persuaded him to be a diver instead,” said 
Mr. Huffam. ‘ The lad took to it like a duck to 
water. Up or down, it was all the same to him, 
he said.’ 

In fact, Mr. Huffam looked after Sir Roderick 
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as a father his child, and, befote the day was out, 
the noble Baronet was asking Mr. Huffam’s 
opinion on everything — the right way to grow 
carnations, the Gold Standara, how to breed dachs- 
hunds, and the wisdom of Lord Beaverbrook. The 
Gold Standard and Lord Beaverbrook were new 
to Mr. Huffam, but he had his opinions all the 
same. Tubby, as he listened, could not help 
wondering where Mr. Huffam had been all these 
years. In some very remote South Sea island 
surcly! So many things were new to him. But 
his kindness and energy carried him forward 
through everything. There was much of the child 
about him, much of the wise man of the world 
also, and behind these a heart of melancholy, of 
lonehness. 

* He has, it seems,” thought Tubby, * vo nome, 
no people, nowhere especially to go.” And he had 
visions of attaching him to the family as a sort of 
secretarial family friend. Tubby was no senti- 
mentalist about his own sex, but he had to confess 
that he was growing very fond of Mr. Hutfam. 
It was almost as though he had knowr ‘un before. 
There were, in fact, certain phrases, certain tunes 
in the voice that were curiously fam:utar and re- 
minded Tubby in some dim way of his innocent, 
departed childhood. 

And then, after dinner, there was the conquest 
of Agatha Allington. Agatha had taken an instant 
dislike to Mr. Huffam. She prided herself on her 
plain speech. 

* My dear,” she said to Lady Winsloe, * what 
a ruffian ! He'll steal the spoons.’ 
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‘I don’t think so,’ said Lady Winsloe with 
dignity. ‘ We like him very much,’ 

Fie seemed to perceive that Agatha disliked 
him. He sat beside her at dinner — he wore a 
tail-coat of strange, old-fashioned cut, and carr.ed 
a large gold fob. He was, as Tubby perceived, 
quite ditterent with Agatha. He was almost, you 
might sav, an old maid himself — or, rather, a 
confirmed old bachelor. He discovered that she 
had a passion for Italy — she visited Rome and 
Florence every year — and he described to her 
some of his own Italian journeys, taken many years 
ago: confessed to her that he didn’t care for fres- 
coes, whith he described as ‘dim virgins with 
mildewed glories’. But Venice! Ah! Venice! 
with its prisoners and dungeons and lovely irides- 
cent waters! All the same, he was always homesick 
when he was out of Lundon, and he described the 
old London to her, the fogs and the mufhn-bells 
and the *growlers,” and enchanted her with a 
story about a shy lit 'e bachelor, and how he went 
out one evening to dine with a vulgar cousin and 
be kind to a horrible godchild. Indeed they all 
listened, -pellbound: even Mallow stood, with 
a plate in hi- hand and his mouth open, forgetting 
his duties. Then, after dinner, he insisted that 
they should dance. They made a space in the 
drawing-room, brought up a gramophone, and 
setaboutit. Then how Mr. Huffam laughed when 
Tubby showed him a one-step. 

‘Call that dancing!’ he cried. Then, hum- 
ming a polka, he caught Agatha by the waist and 
away they polkaed! Then Lady Winsloe, who had 
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adored the polka once, joined in. Then the 
Barn Dance. Then, few though they were, Sir 
Roger. 

‘I know!’ Mr. Huffam cried. “We must have 
a party!’ 

‘A party!’ almost screamed Lady Winsloe. 
‘What kind of a party?’ 

‘Why, a children’s party, of course. On 
Christmas night.’ 

* But we don't know any children! And child- 
ren are bored with parties. And they'll all be 
engaged anyway.’ 

‘Not the children J’// ask!’ cried Mr. }Luffam. 
* Not the party /’// have! It shall be the best party 
London has seen for years!’ 


111 


It is well known that good-humoured, cheerful, 
and perpetually well-intentioned people are among 
the most tiresome of their race. They are avoided 
by all wise and comfort-loving persofs. Tubby 
often wondered afterwards why Mr. | uffam was 
not tiresome. It was perhaps because of his child- 
likeness; it was also, most certainly, because of 
his intelligence. Most of all it was because of 
the special circumstances of the case. Jn ordinary 
daily life, Mr. Huffam might be a bore — most 
people are at one time or another. But on this 
occasion no one was a bore, not even Agatha. 

It was as though the front wall of the Hill 
Street house had been taken away and all the de- 
tail and incidents of these two days, Christmas 
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Eve and Christmas Day, became part of it. It 
seemed that Berkeley Squarc was festooned with 
crystal trees, that candles — red and green and 
blue — blazed from every window, that small boys, 
instead of chanting ‘Good King Wenceslas’ in the 
usual excruciating fashion, carolled with divine 
voices, that processions of Father Christmases, 
with snowy beards and red gowns. marched from 
Selfridges and Harrods and Fortnum’s, carrying 
in their hands small Christmas trees, and even at- 
tended by reindecr, as though brown-paper parcels 
tied with silver bands and decorated with robins 
fell in torrents through the chimney, and gigantic 
Christmas puddings rolled un their own stout 
bellies down Piccadilly, attended by showers of 
almonds and raisins. And upon all this, first a 
red-faced sun, then 2 moon, cherry-coloured and 
as large as an orange, smiled down, upon a world 
of crusted, glittering snow, while the bells pealed 
and once again the Kings of the East came to 
the stable with gifts in their hands. .... 

Of course, it was not like that — but most 
certainly "ne Winsloe ho se was transformed. 
For one thing, there was uot the usual present- 
giving. At Lreakfast on Christmas Day, everyone 
gave everyone else presents that must not by order 
cost more than sixpence apiece. Mr. Huffam had 
discovered some marvellous things — toy dogs 
that barked, Father Christmases glistening with 
snow, a small chime of silver bells, shining pieces 
of sealing-wax. 

Then they all went to church at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. At the midday meal Sir Roderick had 
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turkey and Christmas puddinfz, which he hadn’t 
touched for many a day. 

In the evening came the Party. Tubby had 
been allowed to invite Diana — for the rest the 
guests were to be altogether Mr. Huffam's. No 
one knew what was in his mind. At 7.15 exactly 
came the first ring of the door-bell. When Mallow 
opened the portals, there on the steps were three 
very small children, two girls and a boy. 

* Please, sir, this was the number the gentle- 
man said,’ whispered the little girl, who was very 
frightened. Then up Hill Street the children 
came, big children, little children, children who 
could scarcely walk, boys as bold as brass, girls 
mothering their small relations, some of them 
shabby, some of them smart, some with shawls, 
some with mufflers, some with collars, some brave, 
some frightened, some chattering like monkeys, 
some silent and anxious —all coming up Hill 
Strect, crowding up the stairs, passing into the 
great hall. 

It was not until they had all beentushered up 
the stairs by Mallow, were all in the: laces, that 
Sir Roderick Winsloc, Bart., Lady Winsloe, his 
wife, Tubby Winsloe, their son, were permitted to 
see their own drawing-room. When they did 
they gasped with wonder.” Under the soft and 
shining light the great floor had been cleared, and 
at one end of the room all the children were 
gathered. At the other end was the largest, the 
strongest, the proudest Christmas Tree ever be- 
held, and this Tree shone and gleamed with 
candles, with silver tissue, with blue and gold and 
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crimson balls, and do heavily weighted was it with 
dolls and horses and trains and parcels that it was 
a miracle that, Tree as it was, it could support its 
burden. So there it was, the great room shining 
with golden light, the children massed together, 
the gleaming floor like a sea, and only the crackle 
of the fire, the tick of the marble clock, the wonder- 
ing whispers of the children for sound. 

A pause, and from somewhere or other (but 
no one knew whence) Father Christmas appeared. 
He stood there, looking across the floor at his 
guests. 

‘Good evening, children’ he said, and the 
voice was the voice of Mr. Huffam. 

‘Good evening, Father Christmas ° the child- 
ren cried in chorus. 

‘It’s all his own money,’ Lady Winsloe 
whispered to Agatha. *He wouldn't let me 
spend a penny.’ 

He summoned them then to help with the 
presents. The chilu en (who behaved with the 
manners of the highest of the aristocracy -—ev en 
better than Lhat, to be trutt ul) advanced across 
the shining ‘oor. They were told to take turn 
according to size, the smallest first. There was 
no pushing, no cries of ‘I want that! * as so often 
happens at parties, no’preed and satiety. At last 
the biggest girl (who was almost a giantess), and 
the biggest boy (who might have been a heavy- 
weight boxing champion) received their gifts. 
The Tree gave a little quiver of relief at its free- 
dom from its burden, and the candles, the silver 
tissue, the red and blue and golden balls shook 
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with a shimmer of pleasure Wecause the present- 
giving had been so successful. 

Games followed. Tubby could never after- 
wards remember what the games had been. They 
were no doubt Hunt the Slipper, Kiss in the Ring, 
Cross-your-Toes, Last Man Out, Blind Man’s 
Buff, Chase the Cherry, Here Comes the Ele- 
phant, Count Your Blessings, and all the other 
games. But Tubby never knew. The room was 
alive with movement, with cries of joy and shouts 
of triumph, with songs and kisses and forfeits. 
Tubby never knew. He only knew that he saw 
his mother with a paper cap on her head, his father 
with a false nose, Agatha beating a child’s drum — 
and on every side of him children and children 
and children, children dancing and singing and 
running and sitting and laughing. 

There came a moment when Diana, her hair 
dishevelled, her eyes shining, caught his arm and 
whispered: 

‘ Tubby, you are a dear. Perhaps — one day 
— if you keep this up — who knows? ’ 

And there was a sudden quiet. Mr. Huffam, 
no longer Father Christmas, arranged all the 
children round him. He told them a story, a 
story about a circus and a small child who, with 
her old grandfather, wandered into the company 
of those strange people — of the fat lady and the 
living Skeleton, the jugglers and the beautiful 
creatures who jumped through the hoops, and the 
clown with the broken heart and how his heart 
was mended. 


* And so they all lived happily ever after,” he 
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ended. Everyone@said good-night. Everyone 
went away. 
“Qh dear, I am tired!’ said Mr. Huffam. 


‘ But it has been a jolly evening! ’ 


Next morning when Rose the housemaid woke 
Lady Winsloe with her morning cup of tea she 
had startling news. 

‘Oh dear, my lady, the gentleman's gone! ’ 

‘ What gentleman? ' 

‘Mr. Huffam, my lady. [lis hed’s not been 
slept in and his bag’s gone. There isn’t a sign of 
him anywhere.’ 

Alas, 1t was only too true. Nota sign of him 
anywhere. At least one sign only. 

The drawing-room was as it had always been, 
every chair in its proper plave, the copied Old 
Masters looking down solemaly from the dignified 
walls. 

One thing alone was diferent The first edi- 
tion of Martin Chuzz.cw.t in its handsome purple 
binding was *propped up against the marble clock. 

‘How very strange!’ cud Lady Winsloe. 
But, opening it, she found that on the fiy-leaf 
these words were freshly written: 


For Lady Winsloe 
with gratitude 

from her Friend 
the Author - 


And, under this, the signature, above a scrawl of 
thick black lines, * Charles Dickens”. 


TRINIED Bs R A&A R 11ARI, LID, 1LDI1NLUAGH 


